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EDWARD HAGERUP GRIEG 
Composer, Conductor, Pianist--1843-1907 


(Written in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of Grieg’s birth) 


FRANCES T. RATHER 


It seems fitting, and fair to our interested readers, that, in this 
special issue of our magazine, some space should be given to an an- 
niversary sketch and a tribute to one of the most gifted tone poets 
of all time, Norway’s loved and loyal son, EDWARD HAGERUP 
GRIEG. 

Edward Grieg was born in Bergen, Norway, on June 15, 1843. 
There was just cause for pride in his ancestry, for on both sides of 
his family there was fine cultural background. His ancestors were 
immigrants from Scotland who left their native country because of 
political disturbances. When the English and Scotch were at war, 
shortly before the middle of the eighteenth century, the numerical 
strength and superior training of the English army overpowered the 
Scotch, and the English, in their wish and effort to subdue the 
weaker forces of the Scotch, mistreated them to such an extent that 
many of the Scotchmen left their native country and sought homes 
in other lands, Among those who emigrated was Alexander Greig 
(note the spelling), the great-grandfather of Edward. Alexander 
Greig went to Bergen where he became engaged in the business of 
shipping lobsters to England. His success in the mercantile business 
brought respect, recognition, and rank, and he was made English 
Consul General in Bergen. For reasons that had to do with pronun- 
ciation, Alexander Greig changed the spelling of the name from 
Greig to Grieg, and from that time the latter spelling was adopted 
for the family name. 

After the death of Alexander Grieg, his son John inherited his 
father’s mercantile business. He, too, was made Consul General in 
Bergen. Jchn’s son, Alexander, who also became Consul General, 
married Gesine Judith Hagerup, a native Norwegian, and these two 
were the parents of Edward Grieg, three daughters, and another son. 

Edward’s father was a man of fine character, intelligence, and 
culture. He possessed some love for music, but no marked degree of 
musical talent. Edward’s mother, who was one of eight children, 
belonged to a family which was prominent in the official life of Nor- 
way. She was reared in a wealthy home and had fine educational 
and musical advantages which, with natural musical ability, made 
her an important figure in the musical life of Norway. The refined 
culture and musical atmosphere of his early home and the wise and 
careful guidance of his parents offered ideal conditions for the de- 
velopment of character and artistic trend, and furnished food for 
happy memories in later years. 


Edward began the study of music at the age of six with his moth- 
er as his first teacher. She was strict in her requirements and her 
ambition that he would become a musician was fully realized. His 
own words are proof of his deep and lasting appreciation and grat- 
itude. He said, “Had I not inherited my mother’s irrepressible en- 
ergy, as well as her musical capacity, I should never in any respect 
have succeeded in passing from dreams to deeds.” 

Edward had an intense dislike for school work, and would often 
devise schemes for absenting himself as the following story illus- 
trates: “It was a rule of the school that pupils who were tardy 
would not be admitted to the classroom, but should wa‘t outside un- 
til the lesson was over; so, on rainy days, when Edward would leave 
home with unprepared lessons, he would get into trouble, not only by 
being late, but also he would stand under the water-spout of a house 
until he was thoroughly drenched; and when he would enter the 
classroom, with water streaming from his clothing, the teacher, 
both for the sake of Edward and his fellow pupils, would immediate- 
ly send him home. As the distance was long, he would then be ab- 
sent from all morning classes. One day, however, when it had 
rained scarcely at all, and he appeared at school, wet through, sus- 
picions were aroused, and he was watched, caught, and severely 
punished.” (This story, as related by Grieg himself, is given in 
David Monrad-Johnson’s book, Edward Grieg.) 


In his very early years the idea of becoming an artist had not oc- 
curred to Edward. He enjoyed poetry, liked to declaim, and want- 
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ed to be a preacher. He loved nature and reveled in country scen- 
ery and environment. His first serious attempt to compose was 
made when he was twelve or thirteen but the effort was roughly dis- 
couraged by his teacher at school. 

While his musical talent was discovered at an early age, it was 
largely through the advice and influence of his beloved friend, the 
Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, that his attention and efforts were 
more strongly directed to music as a profession and artistic career. 
It was through the advice of this older friend that Edward was sent, 
at the age of fifteen, to the Leipsic Conservatory where he spent 
four years as a student of piano, theory, harmony, and composition. 
Edward disliked the severely technical work of the Conservatory 
and the dry, uninspiring routine; although it was not congenial, he 
did serious study there and won high honors. 

Hard, uninterrupted work brought on a complete collapse; a se- 
vere case of pleurisy followed, other serious physical ailments de- 
veloped, and his health was impaired for the rest of his life. For 
forty years he had only one lung, and although his ill health was a 
constant handicap and source of depression, some of his best work 
was done during those years, for his mind was still sturdy and 
strong. 

After having completed his course at the Leipsic Conservatory, 
he again spent a period in Bergen and later went to Copenhagen 
where he absorbed much that was helpful to him musically. It was 
there that Niels Gade became his valued music critic ,counselor, and 
friend. 

Another treasured friendship was that of Richard Nordraak, a 
young and gifted Norwegian composer, of whom Grieg said: “I 
only know that he appeared like a good genius upon my way, that I 
am eternally grateful to him, and that without him I might have 
had to struggle who knows how long, without finding myself... . 
Through him, and him alone, light came tome. . . . Iwas longing to 
find expression for the best that was in me a best that lay a thou- 
sand miles from Leipsic and its atmosphere; but that it lay in love 
of my fatherland and in my feeling for the great melancholy West- 
land nature I did not know and would never perhaps have known if 
I had not, through Nordraak, been led to self-examination. . . Rich- 
ard Nordraak was himself a piece of Norway.” 

Grieg and Nordraak first met during the winter of 1864, and from 
the beginning the two became fast friends. Nordraak was a year 
older than Grieg. By many people, he is perhaps best known as the 
composer of Norway’s national anthem. He wrote other worth- 
while compositions and would doubtless have left us many more had 
not death claimed him while he was still in his early twenties. 

Among Grieg’s other valued friendships in the music world may 
be mentioned those of Beyer, Bjérnson, Svendsen, Meyer, Kjerulf, 
Van der Stucken, and Percy Grainger. 

Grieg’s life was spent almost entirely in the Scandinavian coun- 
try. He lived for many years in Bergen and long in Christiania (la- 
ter called Oslo). He spent the winter of 1865-1866 and part of 1870 
in Rome, and also spent much time in Copenhagen. 


Many of his youthful years in Denmark were made happy and 
ever to be remembered because of his association with his first 
cousin, Nina Hagerup, who later became his wife. She, with her 
parents, had moved from Bergen to Denmark when she was eight, 
and it was in Denmark that she and Edward first met when he vis- 
ited relatives there. The engagement was not acceptable or pleasing 
to Nina’s parents who failed to recognize Grieg’s ability, musical or 
otherwise, and could not foresee his brilliant future as a composer. 


With the passing of time the love between Edward and Nina grew 
stronger and after a courtship of three years, they were married in 
Copenhagen, in 1867, when he was twenty-four and she was twenty- 
two. Within a short period after the marriage they went to Chris- 
tiania where they spent eight years. He was conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and much of his time was given to teaching and 
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composing. Nina had a rare and lovely voice and the two gave many 
joint concerts. Her charming personality, musical gifts, and her 
dramatic talent, which was probably inherited from her mother who 
was a foremost Danish actress, her love for music, her interest in it 
and in Edward’s musical achievements, and her trained and beauti- 
ful voice, inspired him to renewed efforts, and his loveliest songs 
were written for her. 

They had only one child, a daughter, Alexandra, who died at the 
age of thirteen months. The loss of his child brought deep grief to 
him, and it is said that, although his “cup of bitterness seemed emp- 
tied to the dregs,” his work was unflagging in his efforts to cultivate 
the musical taste of the people around him. 

Encouragement: and inspiration came to him during this period 
(1868) through a letter, and later through personal acquaintance 
with Franz Liszt, and the opportunity of playing for the great mas- 
ter, and of hearing him play. Liszt’s words of commendation and his 
assurance of future success for Grieg meant much to the youthful 
composer. 

At the expiration of his eight years in Christiania, Grieg spent 
some time at Sandviken, near his native town of Bergen, and it was 
there in 1873, that he began one of the most important and best 
known of all his works, the music to Peer Gynt. During the follow- 
ing year he continued the work in Copenhagen and orchestrated it 
at Fordensborg, Denmark, in 1875. The Peer Gynt music was writ- 
ten in response to a request from the Norwegian dramatist, Henrik 
Ibsen, who wanted suitable music for his Peer Gynt drama which 
was to be given soon afterwards as a stage performance. The mu- 
sic included a number of charming short pieces which were later 
grouped and used as suites. 

As a composer Grieg is thought of by many as essentially a writer 
of Scandinavian music; but, as he himself once pointed out, in a let- 
ter to the New York Times: “I am not an exponent of Scandinavian 
music, but only of Norwegian.” 

Although his writings are confined principally to the shorter 
forms and are rightfully classified as lyric and melodic, his har- 
monies are, nevertheless, strikingly original, and include many un- 
usual and fine combinations, In writing to Henry Finck, Grieg said: 
“The realm of harmony was always my dream world’; and, quoting 
Henry Finck, “None of the great masters has contributed more 
and charming melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic ideas, and as delight- 
ful . . . he is a master jeweller as well as producer of diamonds, ru- 
bies, and pearls . . . His music carries the fragrance of his native 
woods, and breathes the atmosphere of the northern lands.” 

In writing to friends Grieg would often refer to his ill health, 
sometimes jokingly, and again, he would show irritability and a 
tendency to complain. But his faithful, ever-ready Nina was an all- 
abiding source of comfort, help and inspiration, not only in his mu- 
sical efforts, but in every way. 

Notwithstanding his shortcomings, Grieg’s wonderful personality, 
his rare gift of artistry, his supericr mental powers, and his upright- 
ness in all matters — in short, his true nobility of character, won 
appreciation from all sides. It has been said of Grieg that he “made 
his life, like his music, melodious and beautiful.’”’” Through inher- 
itance he had probably imbibed much in the way of early religious 
principles as taught by the Scotch Reformed Church; but while on 
a visit to England in 1888, he became deeply interested and im- 
pressed by the teachings of the Unitarian religion and for the re- 
maining years of his life, he held to that belief. 


One of Grieg’s idiosyncrasies was his extreme aversion to being 
overheard while he was playing —his wish to be absolutely alone 
when at work with his music in both playing and composing. Al- 
though he loved Nina devotedly, he did not want her in the room as 
he worked. In the effort to seek seclusion, his little studio was 
moved from place to place. After having left Christiania, he spent 
several years at Loftus, a picturesque and beautiful hamlet in West- 
ern Norway, and it was there, in his tiny house of one room, that 
some of his best writing was done. But, being near the road, it was 
too convenient for curious passers-by so another location was chosen 
and again a move was made. Even that was not sufficiently se- 
cluded and in 1885 he took the little “tune-house” with him as a 
studio and built the beautiful villa, Troldhagen, which was his home 
for the rest of his life. The location, not far from Bergen, was ideal 
in the mountains and near a little lake. On a post, near the en- 
trance, a sign was placed which, translated, read, “Edward Grieg 
does not desire to receive callers earlier than four o’clock in the af- 
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ternoon.” Near the main building was the little studio where he 
loved to pass his time as he worked in solitude. 

While Grieg is best known as a composer, he was also an able 
conductor and pianist, and the joint concerts of Edward and Nina 
in foreign countries, as well as in their native land, were outstand- 
ing artistic occasions. After one of Grieg’s concerts in Vienna, Dr. 
Hanslick wrote: ‘His playing is enchantingly tender and elegant, 


and at the same time, entirely individual. . . . His technic is flaw- 
less, well-groomed, and smooth.” Also, in a long-ago issue of the 
Musical Courier, the following tribute was paid to his playing: 
“Grieg is a veritable Orpheus at the piano. To say that he charms 
is true in every sense of the word. ... There is something super- 
natural, something ethereal, in his touch and style.” And of Nina’s 
soulful, inspirational singing, earlier mention has been made. Even 
in later years, with part of its freshness gone, it still retained much 
of its sweetness and was filled with sympathetic feeling . 

Grieg’s works include choral, orchestral, and chamber music, and 
many songs and piano pieces. 

Among his most important compositions are the A Minor Piano 
Concerto, the Ballade in B Minor, many lovely short piano pieces and 
songs, the two Peer Gynt Swites (written for Ibsen’s drama, as 
mentioned earlier), the Holberg Suite, and Symphonic Dances, for 
orchestra, a string quartet, three Sonatas for Violin and Piano, and 
a Cello Sonata. The A Minor Concerto (composed when Grieg was 
twenty-five), the Peer Gynt music, and some of his short piano 
pieces are probably the best known of his works, although by some, 
the Ballade in B Minor is considered his masterpiece for piano. His 
folk music and the lyrical pieces stand out among his most im- 
portant contributions; and of his shorter piano p‘eces, his Butterfly, 
To Spring, and March of the Dwarfs have retained their popularity 
throughout the years. 

His death occurred at Bergen on the night of September 3rd, 1907, 
and the funeral services were held on the 9th. It was said that “The 
most imposing and the most impressive feature of Grieg’s funeral 
was the crowd.’ There were probably more than forty thousand 
present — young and old, rich and poor — people from all walks of 
life. The deeply impressive ceremonies included compositions (both 
choral and orchestral) by Grieg, an extended oration, and the plac- 
ing of fifty-seven wreaths, many of which were donations of royalty, 
government officials, and musical organizations. Schools, shops, and 
mills were closed, houses were draped with flags, and heads were 
bared as the procession passed. Everywhere there was evidence of 
esteem, appreciation, and the wish to pay homage to their friend 
who had gone. Perhaps no composer has ever been more loved and 
honored in his native country, and none more loyal and devoted to 
his native land than Edward Grieg. 


In accordance with Grieg’s wishes, his body was cremated and 
some weeks after the funeral ceremonies, the urn containing his 
ashes was taken to the spot which Grieg had selected, a secluded 
grotto, accessible only by water. There the urn was placed, the grot- 
to was closed, and the spot was marked with the name of “Edward 
Grieg”’ on a stone slab, cemented into the cliff. Grieg wanted soli- 
tude, and his wish was carried out. 


It was part of the wise plan of Providence that Grieg, with his 
frail and feeble body, in answer to the final summons, should go be- 
fore his beloved Nina who survived him by twenty-eight years. 


The following quotations ably express what the originality, the 
poetic charm, and the national coloring of Grieg’s writings have 
meant to the musical art of the world: 


“Grieg is recognized far beyond his native country as one of the 
few masters who have enriched music with new means of melodic 
and harmonic expression, and created a national art distinguished by 


. poetic feeling and the charm of many moods.” — George Capellan. 


“His work was the simple and earnest expression of a highly 
sensitive and imaginative nature, incapable of affectation or pose, 
and he stands as the most important contributor to the musical art 
of Norway.” 

No finer insighi into the life of Grieg can be gained than what has 
been given in Gries and His Music, by Henry T. Finck, and in the 
book, Edward Grieg, by David Monrad-Johansen, translated from 
the Norwegian by Madge Robertson. In clearly expressed and match- 
less choice of words, these books give detailed accounts of the life, 
character, and works of Edward Grieg; the writer makes grateful 
acknowledgment for assistance received from them. 
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Franz, She ‘fo ugotten 


1815 — 1892 


WALLACE R. CLARK 


On June 28, 1815, Robert Franz was born in the city of Halle, 
Germany, the birthplace of Handel. The family was not extraordi- 
narily musical aithough his father was an amateur singer of some 
local, and possibly questionable, repute. In spite of rather uncon- 
genial musica] surroundings, Robert showed early enthusiasm for, 
and ability in, music. His mother seems to have been the only per- 
son either in his family or among his associates who showed the 
least interest in his musical desires. When Robert was fourteen, she 
prevailed upon his father to buy him an old pantalon (a new instru- 
ment to me), a kind of spinet. Soon the boy was “inventing” and 
month after month outstripped his severa] teachers. In fact, we are 
told that in four years there was no teacher in Halle who could give 
him further help. At the age of twenty he went to a then famous 
school of music at Dessau. One wonders whether or not Franz 
gained a great deal artistically in his four years at this institution. 
Probably he did in the way of theoretical study. One thing we do 
know: Franz knew his counterpoint, as evidenced in the piano parts 
of his songs. Notice that the word accompaniment is not used. 


But now to the songs of Franz for it is in the field of the short 
song, or lieder, that he lived. Chronologically he follows Schubert 
and is contemporary with Schumann. But Manuel Garcia, the great 
English singing teacher, declared that Franz’s songs are more favor- 
ably written for the voice than either those of Schubert or Schu- 
mann. As for our present editions of Franz, about the best available 
is in the Ditson Musicians’ Library series. Peters was Franz’s orig- 
inal publisher and the writer cherishes his four volumes in this orig- 
inal edition. However, they are no longer available. They were one 
of the casualties of World War I. The Musicians’ Library edition 
has a very excellent critique on Franz by William Apthorp from 
which I have generously quoted in the above. 


Franz was a perfect lyricist! Yes, but one is also reminded of his 
several dramatic songs: Sunset Lights the West, Forebodings, Ro- 
mance, and greatest of all, In Autumn, which many professional 
singers rank with the great lieder of all the master song writers. 
These are only a few of the dramatic songs of Franz. But he is best 
known for his so-called small songs: Out of My Soul’s Great Sad- 
ness, Farewell, (In the English translation in this edition, change the 
word “thy” in the sentence, ‘May I greet ‘thy’ love, or no?” to 
“my,” thereby adhering to the original meaning in the Peters Edi- 
tion. My students sing all of these songs in English. Why not? The 
translations are excellent.) Request; For Music; Hark, How Still; I 
Wander This Summer Morning; Dedication, one of his best known; 
and The Pine Tree. This song is almost startling. It possesses some 
of the elements of impressionism, and marks Franz as a real proph- 
et —as are most great producers, for that matter. 


One could go on at great length in enumerating the fine songs of 
Franz. To this writer, the study of this master by young singing 
students is absolutely indispensable. One wonders if this study is 
not indispensable in the teaching repertory of any singing teacher 
whose program is one of music education. Why? Mainly because 
the Franz songs are genuine music. All are agreed that better mu- 
sicianship in singers is definitely indicated. The Franz songs are 
really duets between the voice and the piano. One should really 
never refer to the piano accompaniment to a Franz song, but rather 
to the piano part. Also the true lyricism of Franz makes for what 
might be called the singing quality in the singer. Someone said a 
long time ago that “‘To be able to sing, one must sing.” This is no 
mere truism; it is an artistic fact. Singing cannot be acquired by 
method, or even by vocalization. Now the Franz songs really do 
sing. Mr. Apthorp says in his critique on Franz, “In Franz’s songs 
the melody refiects the dominant mood of the poetic text far more 
than it binds itself down to expressing shifting minutiae of emotion.” 
Herein lies the secret of all really great song writing. If the music 
does not reflect both the meaning and beauty of the words, then it 
is really not a song. As Saint-Saens said, “It does not sing.” 
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ROBERT FRANZ 


Robert Franz was one of the most important 


art-song composers of the 19th century 








Teacher friend, have you forgotten Franz? Let me ask that you 
browse around in your erstwhile teaching library and renew your ac- 
quaintance with this great master. You will enjoy your renewal. 
Don’t fear the student’s reaction. You have never seen an honest, 
enthusiastic student fail to react favorably to genuine songs. 
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Dr. L. H. HUBBARD 


After seventeen years of service as presi- 
dent of the Texas State College for Wom- 
en, Dr. L. H. Hubbard continues to ex- 
pand his leadership in the field of educa- 
tion. His leardership and influence are felt 
not only in Texas and in the Southwest 
but throughout all channels of education 
where high standards are upheld. When 
Dr. Hubbard came to the college in 1926, 
he found an unusual institution; he has 
made it unique in its prestige and has been 
the mainspring behind the progress of the 
Texas State College for Women which has 
grown, during his administration of office, 
into the largest residential college for wom- 
en in the United States. 

The early life of this man who was to 
accomplish so much in the field of higher 
education was spent in the United States 
Consulate at Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
where his father was United States 
Cunsul under the administration of both 
Cleveland and Harrison. When L. H. Hub- 
bard was five years old, his father resigned 
from his position and the family moved to 
El Paso, Texas. 

From an early period in his career, Dr. 
Hubbard has believed that all the activi- 
ties of life are, or should be, educational and 
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that the practical reason for laying so much President, Texas State College for 


stress upon education is that one may be 


vf Women. 
able not only to manage social, political, 








and economic affairs with wisdom, but that 

one may realize, also, individual development and enjoyment. His philosophy is cogent, 
deeming it imperative that one continue education throughout life if he is to keep 
abreast wth the expansion of knowledge and retain hold upon the world; in his opinion, 
pre-school, elementary school, high school, college, and graduate school constitute together 
only the beginning in a continuous process of education that never ceases. Dr. Hubbard 
firmly believes and exemplifies his philosophy that one should take time to live and 
to develop the full richness of life. 

A man with extraordinary vision, a dreamer, perhaps, Dr. L. H. Hubbard has proved 
to be an individual who can take materials at hand and mold them into the beautiful 
shapes which he has previously conceived in his own mind. “Life moves out of a red 
flare of dreams into the common light of common hours,’ William Yeats wrote, and 
it is out of this common light of common hours that L. H. Hubbard has realized 
his innumerable accomplishments as scholar, educator, administrator, author, lecturer, 
and leader in educational and aesthetic activities. Believing with Walt Whitman in 
the acuteness of time, he might well say, 

“There was never any more inception than there is now, 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now, 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now, 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now.” 

Dr. Hubbard dedicates himself to the finding of a _ recipe for shaping 
raw materials into their common hour  perfections, and _ he persistently 
practices the philosophy that the surest way to realize the full meaning of an attri- 
buting phase of teacher life is to “try it yourself.’ His richest slogan is ‘Participa- 
tion’”’ with all its implications. He has always said “‘try’’ to his many pupils in various 
stages of educational progress. “Even if you write very poorly-bad poetry-write; if 
you get but little out of the study of art or music or the dance, study these arts, 
for by the effort, you will benefit and become more sensitive to earth’s beauty and 
will have a deeper appreciation of the subtleties and difficulties of language, of music, 
of painting, of movement. You will get more out of the work of poets and writers, 
composers, artists, and dancers than you ever did before.’’ A prolific reader, to Dr. 
Hubbard there is no greater delight in the world than the lure of a printed book. 
His first advice to all who would learn is to read widely. 

The stages in the educational plan and development of Dr. Hubbard’s life include 
interesting study at the University of Texas and teaching and lecturing in various high 
schools of the State. As a student in 1899, he entered the University of Texas where 
he was outstanding as both a scholar and an athlete. The first position held by Dr. 
Hubbard after graduation from the University was in the capacity of ward school prin- 
cipal at Sulphur Springs; from here he went to San Angelo for another year as 
school principal. 

The rest of Dr. Hubbard’s career in the public schools was spent in Belton where 
he held successively the positions of teacher of English in the High School, principal 
of the High School and coach in football, basketball, baseball, track, and drama, and 
superintendent of the public schools. 

Completing his work for a Master of Arts degree at the University of Texas in 
1918, Dr. Hubbard then taught in summer sessions at the University, at Baylor Col- 
lege for Women, and at Southwestern University in Georgetown. In 1924 he was made 
Dean of Students at the University of Texas and served in this capacity until June 
of 1926 when he was appointed president of the Texas State College for Women. 

Since his inauguration as President of the College, five main domitories, a campus 
hospital, three instructional buildings, southern wing of the Music-Speech Building, a 
whole system of cooperative homes, natural gardens of Texas flowers, the unique 
Little-Chapel-in-the-Woods, and the new Student Union Building have been erectd upon 
the campus. 
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The beginning of my musical memor‘es dates back to the days of 
the gay nineties. I was then living at El Paso, Texas, and was en- 
rolled in the public schools of that city. El Paso has always had a 
progressive school system, and I imagine that there are few, if any, 
cities in the State that can boast of having had, as far back as 1890, 
a public kindergarten and special teachers of music, of art, and of 
penmanship. 


My first teacher of music was Miss Kate Moore, who later became 
Mrs, W. R. Brown, and who is still living in El Paso. “Miss Katie,’ 
as we all affectionately called her, was a remarkable music teacher. 
Gifted with all of the attributes of a great teacher, a thorough 
knowledge of her subject and an enthusiasm for it, a keen mind, a 
vivacious personality, unbounded energy, kindness with firmness in 
discipline, and interest in her students, she brought out the best in 
us. The gracious tribute which George Herbert Palmer, in the biog- 
raphy of his wife, Alice Freeman Palmer, former president of Welles- 
ley, paid to the teacher who most profoundly influenced her, appl.es, 
I think, equally well to ‘‘Miss Katie”: 

“There came to the Academy a singularly inspiring teacher. Such 
an event has formed the turning point in many a life, and more of- 
ten than any other has been decisive in bringing about a studious 
career. Some one person has vitalized knowledge for us—it mat- 
ters little what branch — and almost magically our vague and va- 
riable desires for learning, power, public service become crystallized 
and take a shape which defies the batterings of after years. Person- 
al influence is a commanding factor everywhere; but nowhere has it 
so immediate or lasting effect as in the schools. ... He deeply in- 
fluenced the whole school, for his character was strong as his schol- 
arship. ... He made her think herself worth while... .” 

Such was the influence of “Miss Katie’ on all her students. She 
inspired us to take an added interest in all of our studies, and of 
course did not neglect the subject of music. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of her instruction was that she believed that public school 
students could learn to like good music, and all of her teaching was 
based on this conviction, Among the high school choruses, for in- 
stance, that we loved to sing were such operatic selections as the 
Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust,” I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halis 
from “The Bohemian Girl,” Hemans’ The Landing of the Pilgrims, 
and many other worthwhile melodies. 


Then there were her High School Boys’ Glee Club, that she organ- 
ized and continued for many years. We met one evening a week at 
her home, and the almost perfect attendance for every meeting was 
another evidence of the enthusiasm) with which she was able to in- 
spire us. Such songs as Guadeamus, ’Neath the Elms, Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton; Stars of a Summer Night, Soldiers’ Farewell, and 
Forsaken were familiar numbers in our repertory. We did not real- 
ize it at the time, but we were receiving a musical training that has 
served us well all our lives. 

In those early days El Paso had one of the few systems of public 
schools in Texas that included music in its curriculum, And one of 





In back of all this visible progress is the tireless figure of the man himself, working 
zealously not only for his college but for all colleges everywhere. His life and high 
ideals, so definitely patterned by the young women of the Texas State College for 
Women, are reflected in a deep and genuine spirituality which is expressed and 
felt in the fellowship of loved ones, children and friends, in his love of literature, 
music, and art, in his intimacy with nature through an enjoyment of woods, fields, 
gardens and sunlight, in an appreciation for the molding of satisfying things with one’s 
own hands and the play and rhythm of physical activity, in his untiring efforts to 
understand and to sponsor things that will make a better home, community, and 
nation. Through these definite traits of character, such men as L. H. Hubbard inspire 
hope for the full cultural development of our country. 

Endowed with a rare, innate simplicity, this widely recognized educator believes in 
taking time for simple, enduring things. This trait is beautifully revealed in his ar- 
ticle ‘Musical Memories” written expressly for The Southwestern Musician. 

Because of his musical background and his appreciation of music as an art and as 
a profession, because of the many instances in which he has sponsored music ensem- 
bles, chorals, and band organizations in the high schools and colleges of Texas, be- 
cause of his interest and sponsorship of Civic Music Associations and of Fine Arts 
Series in Texas cities which have culminated in the sponsorship and selection of the 
annual outstanding Texas State College for Women Concert and Drama Series, L. H. 
Hubbard is often called “The Musical President.” 
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the things that has pleased me particularly among the curricular 
changes that our schools have undergone of recent years has been 
the large number of them that have added music to their curricula. 
However, I have been concerned over the turn that this music pro- 
gram in the schools has taken, and especially the over-emphasis on 
glamorous bands, rather than instruction in serious music. The large 
amounts that were being expended before America’s entrance into 
the war on glittering uniforms and the development of marching 
bands, capable of executing intricate maneuvers on the football field 
between halves, were, to my way of thinking, a failure to realize the 
great possibility that these bands presented to pupils to become stu- 
dents of music in the better sense of the term. 

These bands would be of special value in the musical training of 
students if our schools would change their emphasis from super- 
ficial to real values in music, and would strive, even in the smaller 
schools, to develop school orchestras. Of course a school orchestra is 
not as spectacular as a band. Its members do not wean brilliant uni- 
forms, and they do not travel to far-away places to engage in inter- 
school competitions that involve parades down the main streets of 
the host city. The business of an orchestra is to learn to play music, 
and the idea of playing good music is a natural evolution in the life 
of any orchestra. If the chief purpose of our school bands were to 
develop players for the school orchestras, instead of so much em- 
phasis on uniforms and parades, and if pupils were encouraged to 
play string instruments as well as woodwinds and brasses, an inter- 
est in good music would sweep the State, and these students would 
then have an interest in such music that would last throughout 
their lives because the inevitable result of such a program, carried 
cn over a period of years, would be the organization of municipal 
erchestras all over the State, even in the smaller cities, and of many 
county orchestras, the players of which would be recruited from stu- 
dents and former students of these school orchestras. I hope that 
after the war our public schools will stress music rather than glam- 
our and showmanship. 

During my boyhood El Paso was particularly fortunate in the 
many musical attractions that were presented each season. I doubt 
if any opera house in Texas was host to more outstanding produc- 
tions, dramatic and musical, than the old Meyers Opera House lo- 
cated on South El Paso Street. Grand opera companies, traveling 
from the east to the Pacific coast and vice versa, nearly always 
stopped over in El Paso en route. This was true also of companies 
going to and returning from Mexico. Then there were the companies 
that presented the lighter operas, especially the Jules and Maurice 
Grau companies, that would remain sometimes two weeks at a time 
and which included in their repertories the whole gamut of light op- 
era, from “Pinafore” and ‘‘Fra Diavalo” to “The Bohemian Girl’ and 
“The Chimes of Normandy.” Somehow or other I managed to be 
present for nearly every performance of these companies, and I came 
to know these operas almost by heart. It was an important part of 
my musical education. 

With so many Mexicans among my neighbors, both in El Paso 
and across the river in Juarez, it was natural that I heard much of 
their music. Many an evening, as we boys played with our Mexican 
friends, we would stop to listen to a swain serenading his enamorata 
to the accompaniment of his guitar, or a family group gathered in 
the courtyard on a summer’s evening singing their plaintive mel- 
odies in chorus. Then there were the many Mexican fiestas on both 
sides of the river, with all of their song and color. Many good mil- 
itary bands, too, were either stationed or visited in Juarez, and gave 
frequent public concerts. In all of these ways I came in contact with 
and came to love the music of our sister Republic. 

Another important phase of my musical training occurred while 
I was a student at the University of Texas. I dropped out of the 
University for a half year to accept the principalship of one of the 
elementary schools at Sulphur Springs. The president of the Board 
of Trustees and owner of the hotel was a Mr. Baxter, since passed 
away. I shall always remember his many kindnesses to me. It hap- 
pened that he owned a player-piano with a wide assortment of rolls 
of worthwhile music. Among them were five of the rhapsodies of 
Liszt the second, sixth, twelfth, fourteenth, and the Spanish 
Rhapsody. Mr. Baxter had generously given me permission to play 
these rolls whenever I wanted to do so; therefore, frequently, after 
school in the afternoon I would walk to town and to the hotel parlor 
and sit down to the piano and play this beautiful music. As a re- 
sult, by the time I returned to the University I had grown to love 
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these compositions; and I never hear one of them now without a 
thrill. 

I returned to the University just in time for the annual ’Varsity 
Minstrel, when the now-famous The Eyes of Texas was rendered for 
the first time. The words had been written by our class poet, John 
L. Sinclair, and it was sung that night by a male quartet led by 
Lewis Johnson, now a prominent business man and stock raiser of 
Jacksboro. Mr. Johnson still has in his possession the original man- 
uscript of this Sinclair version of I’ve Been Working on the Rail- 
road. These words of Sinclair were a take-off on the oft-repeated 
admonition to us students by President W. L. Prather, to “remem- 
ber, young gentlemen, that the eyes of Texas are upon you.” He, in 
turn, while a student at Washington and Lee had often heard /is 
president, none other than General Robert E. Lee, admonish him 
and his fellow students that the eyes of the South would be upon 
them when they left their Alma Mater, and to conduct themselves 
accordingly. Because of its local application the song was received 
with tumultuous applause and the quartet had to respond to many 
encores. It was an instant “hit.” 

I am convinced from my own experience with music, that you 
have only to present good music frequently either to children or to 
adults in order to have them come to love it. Repetition is the basis 
of mus.cal appreciation. A recent broadcast by Deems Taylor dur- 
ing the intermission of the Sunday afternoon New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony concert bore out this fact through a letter which 
he read from a soldier in one of our distant outposts, and which told 
how the men in his outfit had learned to love the better records that 
had been sent to them, and were now demanding that they be played, 
whereas at first many of them listened only because they had to do 
so. Mr. Taylor believes, and I agree with him, that the love of good 
music is latent in each of us, and needs only to be developed by giv- 
ing us the opportunity to hear it. Every school has these opportun- 
ities, through radio, through records, and especially through the 
actual production of such music, in one form or another. What we 
need is to have such development as a conscious and vital objective. 

I would like to see the experiment tried in some of our public 
schools of the formation of Symphony Clubs, meeting each Sunday 
afternoon during the season to listen either to the New York Phil- 
harmonic or N. B. C. Symphony, with the teacher having the pro- 
gram notes which they send out in advance and telling the members 
of the Club about the numbers to be played and about their compos- 
ers. In one season, I am sure, the members of such a Club would be- 
come enthusiastic Symphony fans. 

Let us educators continue to stress good music whenever we have 
the opportunity, to teach students to listen to it, to enlighten them 
as to its meaning. In this way we can add to their interests a spirit- 
ual quality that will last as long as they live, and that will enrich 
and ennoble their lives. 
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A Resume of the Texas Music Project of the Federal 
Work Projects Administration 


ROBERT A. MARKHAM 
Baylor University 


The Music Project of the discontinued Works Projects Adminis- 
tration (“WPA” to you and me), which we consider one of the wor- 
thiest phases of that entirely praiseworthy, if occasionally faulty, 
enterprise inaugurated by our federal government during the late 
but unlamented ‘depression era,” has just come to a close in Texas, 
as elsewhere, for the simple reason that the need for such a project 
no longer exists now that the country is at war and there are nu- 
merous demands for the services of the individuals employed by the 
Project. 

But since, during the life of the Project, more than 350 musicians 
in Texas were given not only remunerative but interesting and stim- 
ulating employment — employment which, far from being a mere 
“relief” measure, actually enabled them to do the work they were 
best fitted to do and thus to make a real contribution to the life of 
their communities at a time when they might otherwise have been 
forced into lines of work wholly foreign to their training and tastes 
—~ it behooves the musical minds of the State to take note of the sig- 
nificance and scope of such a program. 


At the helm of the Project in Texas was a person known through- 
out the United States for her outstanding work as a progressive 
executive — Mrs. John F. Lyons, whose home is in Fort Worth, but 
who belongs to all of Texas, and even more broadly, to the cause of 
music wherever it exists. Mrs. Lyons was the first president of the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs which she was instrumental in or- 
ganizing in 1915. In 1921 she became President of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, after having been the Recording Secre- 
tary of that organization for five years. She held the presidency four 
years and later served for many years as a member of the Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee. 


On and on her record goes until scarcely a person even remotely 
interested in music within reach of her multitudinous activities can 
be found who does not react expectantly to the mention of “Mrs. 
Lyons.” Through her personal effort and enterprise, the citizens of 
North Texas (accent on Fort Worth and Dallas) have had the op- 
portunity of hearing the greatest artists from all parts of the world 
over a period of thirty years. For example, during the past few 
years, although the bulk of her time has been demanded in the su- 
pervision of the WPA Music Project for the last seven and a half 
years, she has found time to manage the engagements in Fort Worth 
and Dallas of such artists as Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Marian Ander- 
son, and Paderewski, as well as the annual appearances of the Ballet 
Russe in Dallas and in New Orleans. 


Mrs. Lyons was first appointed in October, 1935, as the Regional 
Director of the Federal Music Project, as it was called at that 
time, serving the states of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. In this capacity she organized the states of Oklaho- 
ma, Louisiana, and Mississippi and appointed state supervisors for 
those states. With this accomplished, she relinquished the position of 
Regional Director and became State Supervisor for Texas at her own 
request. 

In the fall of 1933 the Federal Music Project became the Texas 
Statewide Music Project of the Works Projects Administration al- 
though the change in terminology meant nothing to the general pub- 
lic and very little in the operation of the program. It was necessary 
at that time, however, to have a State Sponsor for the project and 
through the interest and support of Dr. L. H. Hubbard, President of 
the Texas State College for Women, Denton, that institution be- 
came the official Sponsor of the Texas Music Project thus making 
possible the continuance of the work in this State. 


Performing units, which included Symphonic Groups classified as 
“Little Symphony” or “Sinfonietta” (since they were not large 
enough to be called symphony orchestras, although their instru- 
mentation was symphonic), brass bands, dance bands, negro cho- 
ruses, string quartets, male quartets, and folk music groups, were lo- 
cated in the cities of Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, and San Antonio. 
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Teaching units, whereby the services of all available teachers of mu- 
sic were utilized in rural communities, in public schools where no 
music training was otherwise offered, in CCC camps, and for under- 
privileged groups in the larger cities, operated in the cities of Dallas, 
El Paso, and Fort Worth, in seven CCC camps in the State, and in 
twenty-one rural schools in Tarrant, Ellis, Limestone, and Houston 
counties. 

The scope of such a program cannot but be impressive to all who 
earn their bread or take their pleasure at the sign of the staff for 
it means that hundreds of professional musicians who, through no 
fault of their own, had found themselves without suitable employ- 
ment during the nation-wide depression, were enabled to earn a live- 
lihood in their own profession and to preserve their skills while, at 
the same time, turning back into the service of their communities 
the benefits of their work. It means also that frequent programs of 
good mus:c were made available for thousands of persons during 
that period who otherwise would have had no such opportunity. 
And, furthermore, it means that numerous young and deserving art- 
ists were offered regularly opportunities for public appearances un- 
der professional sponsorship; for many of these young artists such 
opportunities proved to be the beginning of professional careers. 


Not the least important aspect of the work was its effect on the 
musicians themselves — the recorded development of those who were 
enabled by the work to maintain their own professional skill as mu- 
sicians instead of becoming inefficient workers in other occupations 
toward which they were headed when “rescued” by the Music Pro- 
ject. Without exception, they have been found to be better musicians 
at the close of the program than they had been at its beginning. In 
fact, but for the Project, many of these individuals would not today 
be musicians at all. Hence, the Project may be considered to have 
actually saved scores of worthy musicians for music. 

Still another significant result of the Project is the fact that, 
through its teaching aspects, musical instruction was made available 
for hundreds of Texas children who otherwise could not possibly 
have enjoyed such instruction. Thus, the benefits obtained doubly, 
affecting both the teachers and the taught. 

In directing such a comprehensive program for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, no more efficient and sympathetic person 
could possibly have been chosen than Mrs. John F. Lyons, and we 
feel that all of Texas, and particularly the musicians of the State, 
owe her a debt of gratitude for a notable piece of public service. 
“Well done again, our good and faithful servant!’”’ we feel like hail- 
ing her in the name of musical Texas. 
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Musical Dnstuments in Biblical Times 


Presented by Sister St. Stanilas, C.P.D., Our Lady of the Lake Convent, San Antonio, Texas 


According to Biblical history, 
people played upon musical instru- 
ments in antediluvian days. Lam- 
ech, the father of Noe, was one 
hundred and eighty-two years old 
when the builder of the ark was 
born and in the study of the Old 
Testament, we find that Lamech 
had two wives; namely, Ada and 
Stella. Ada, in turn, was the moth- 
er of Jabel, “who was the father 
of such as dwell in tents, and of 
herdsmen.” Upon tracing his line- 
age, we learn that Jabel’s brother 
was Jubal who, in turn, “was the 
father of them that play upon the 
harp and organ.” (Gen. 4:21) 

The earliest description of the 
harp in Egypt points to its having 
had its origin simply in the tight- 
ly-drawn strings of the warrior’s 
or the hunter’s bow. The organ 
mentioned in the Bible is probably 
the syrinx, a simple instrument 
of reeds, which is thought to be 
the most ancient of musical instru- 
ments. 

Every Biblical age had its mu- 
sicians who, in the fashion of their 
talent, burst forth to praise God 
and to thank Him for His goodness. 
The children of Israel, havifg 
passed through the Red Sea, sang 
a canticle to the Lord, thanking 
Him for having made it possible 
for them to walk upon dry ground 
in the midst of the waters of the 
sea. “So Mary the prohetess, and 
the sister of Aaron, took a tim- 
brel in her hand: and all the wo- 
men went after her with timbrels 
and with dances.” (Ex. 15:20) 

The timbrel, identical with the 
tambourine, was the principal in- 
strument of percussion of the Is- 


raelites. A favorite instrument of 
women, the timbrel was played 
often with the harp at banquets 
and processions, and it was used 
also with dances to accompany 
songs of victory by King David 
and his musicians played upon the 
timbrel when he danced before the 
Ark. 

When David had defeated the 
Philistines, his name became fa- 
mous, and according to the sacred 
story, he pitched a tent to serve 
as a tabernacle for the Ark of 
God. The Ark, carried by the Le- 
vites upon their shoulders, was 
brought into the city of David with 
great solemnity. And here David in 
the manner of rejoicing and prais- 
ing God for His goodness, gave 
the Levites orders “to appoint 
some of the brethren to be sing- 
ers with musical instruments, to 
wit, on psalteries and harps, and 
cymbals, that the joyful noise re- 
sound on high.” (Paral. 15:16) He 
appealed to all the people to praise 
God “Upon an instrument of ten 
strings, upon the psaltery: with a 
canticle upon the harp.’ (Ps. 91:4) 

The psaltery was a stringed in- 
strument that was twanged by the 
fingers or a plectrum while the 
ancient cymbals were cup-shaped, 
and when played sounded a def- 
inite note. 

When the Ark was placed in the 
tent that David had pitched for it, 
holocausts and peace oblations 
were offered to God. “And Heman 
and Idithun sounded the trumpet, 
and played on the cymbals, and 
all kinds of musical instruments to 
sing praises to God.” (Paral. 16: 
42) 
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Trumpets were frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. In the tenth 
chapter of the Book of Numbers 
we read that God directed Moses 
to make two trumpets of beaten 
silver. These trumpets were to be 
used to assemble the people when 
the time came for the camp to be 
removed. Explicit directions for 
blowing the trumpets were given. 
At one blast of the instruments 
the princes were to come to the 
tabernacle. When a long broken 
blast was blown, the tribes of the 
east were to march while those 
on the south had to wait until they 
heard a second blast of the trum- 
pet before they could take down 
their tents and move onward. 
When the blast of the trumpet was 
a plain, unbroken sound, it was a 
signal that all the people should 
assemble, and if the instrument 
was blown very loudly, it was a 


definite sign for them to prepare 
for war. 

We find the flute and the sack- 
but mentioned among the musical 
instruments named in the third 
chapter of the Book of Daniel. 
The fiwte, well known to the He- 
brews, was one of the oldest wind 
instruments, while the sackbut was 
either a stringed instrument re- 
sembling a harp of triangular form 
having four or more strings, or 
a wind instrument now called a 
trombone. 

A more detailed account of the 
use of musical instruments in Bi- 
blical Times might be traced and 
much beautiful poetry and song 
gleaned from the psalms and other 
poetic books of the Old Testament. 
Yet it is with satisfaction and 
pleasure that we study the origin 
of some musical instruments which 
date back to earliest times. 
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Music Essentials 


ature 


GortrrieD GALSTON 


standing concerts as well. 
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Progressive Series 


Summer Session 


teachers and student members are 


1943 Summer Session held at St. 


Harmony and Counterpoint - 
Principles of Piano Playing - 


Work - Studio Administration will be offered — tuition 
paid for all qualified members. 


- eminent pianist, pedagog and au- 
thority - will be heard not only in Principles of Piano Play- 
ing and A Survey of Piano Literature - but in several out- 


Make your plans to spend a profitable summer in 
historic and picturesque St. Louis! 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


p 


Announcement 


A Survey of Piano Liter- 


Observation of Children's 
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30th Annual Conference, Texas Music Teachers Association 
Houston, Texas, June 14 and 15, 1943 


Members of the Houston Music Teachers Association will serve 


as hosts and hostesses to the Conference 


CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS: Y. M.C. A. 
CONFERENCE HOTEL: THE LAMAR 


TWENTY-ONE AFFILIATED LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 


Texas Association of Progressive Series Teachers 
Texas Curtis Piano Teachers Forum 

Texas Dunning Music Teachers Association 
Texas Guild of Teachers of Singing 

Texas Organists Forum 

Texas Oxford Teachers Forum 

Texas Robyn Teachers Forum 

Texas Violinists Forum 

Applied Music Students Conference 

Applied Music Teachers Forum, State Dept. of Education 
Advanced Student Contests 

Matthay Teachers Forum 

Sherwood Teachers 


STATE OFFICERS OF TMTA 
Charles Kiker, President, Wichita Falls 
Marie Waltman, Vice-President, Corsicana 
Homer Springfield, Vice-President, Houston 
Ruby K. Lawrence, Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas 
E, Clyde Whitlock, Director, Fort Worth 
Meta Hertwig, Director, San Antonio 
Mrs. Gladys Marsalis Glenn, Director, Amarillo 
Archie N. Jones, Director, Austin 
William E. Jones, Director, Denton 
Clyde Jay Garrett, Director, Dallas 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


The Southwestern Musician, Stella Owsley, Editor 
Box 2032, T. S.C. W., Denton, Texas 


State Conference Chairman, Homer Springfield, Southern School of 
Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. 


Local 


Building, Houston, Texas. 


Conference Chairman, Joseph Henkel, 520 National Standard 
Vice-Chairman, Leota Stilwell, 2502 


Huldy Street, Houston, Texas. 


CONFERENCE THEME: MUSIC IN WARTIME 


The College Music School 
The Problem of Majoring in Music at This Time. 
The Private Music Teacher — The Applied Music Program as 


7:30 Informal Dinner for Early Delegates, Southern School of. 
Fine Arts, 530 Lovett Boulevard, Houston, Texas 

9:30 Official Board Meeting of TMTA 

Tuesday Morning, June 15, Y.M.C.A. 

9:30 Registration and Reservations 

9:30 Formal Opening: Joseph Hinkle, President of Houston Music 
Teachers: Association, presiding. 
Welcome: The Mayor of Houston. 
Response: Mrs. James M. Sewell, President Dallas Music 
Teachers Association. 
President’s Greetings: Charles Kiker. 

10:00 “Your Official Magazine,’ Stella Owsley, Editor and Publish- 
er, Southwestern Musician. 
“Music in War Industry,’ Clyde J. Garrett, Past President, 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 

10:30 Music: Arranged by Tekla Staffel, San Antonio. 
General Discussion of College and University Music School 
Activities During Wartime. 
Leaders: 
Mr. Bertram Coffin, “The Agricultural College,’ John Tarle- 
ton College. 
Grady Harlan, “The Teachers College,’’ San Marcos Teach- 
ers College. 
T. Smith McCorkle, “The Church School,” Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth. 
William E. Jones, “The Women’s College,’’ Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton. 
Mrs. Gladys M. Glenn, ‘“‘The Private Studio,’’ Amarillo Con- 
servatory. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

12:30 Luncheon. Mrs. Louise White, Galveston, presiding. 
Music: Piano, group of selections — Elizabeth Byers Tracy. 
Songs, group of selections — Edward Bing, Baritone. 
Reports from Local Associations (3 minutes each). 
Address: “Shall I Major in Music?” E. William Doty, 
The University of Texas, Austin. 
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Supervised by the State Department of Education 


PROGRAM 
Monday Evening, June 14 

















President T.M.T.A. 





CHARLES KIKER 


RICHARD H. PURRINGTON 
ist Lt., Air Corps. 
Speaker for Formal Banquet 





2:30 


General Session: Mrs. J. W. Kilgore, of Bay Town, presiding. 
Closing of the ballot box. 
Report on Applied Music in Texas, Nell Parmley, State Su- 
pervisor of Music. 
Discussion of Applied Music in large cities, Erma Nala Voss, 
Supervisor of Music, Wichita Falls Public Schools. 
Discussion of Applied Music in small cities, Henry Wessen. 
General Analysis of Applied Music Plan, Jeannette Til- 
lett, Fort Worth Conservatory of Music. 
Theory and Musicianship, E. Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth 
Conservatory of Music, 
Pilgrimage and Tea, Houston Music Teachers Association. 
Formal Banquet, Charles Kiker, presiding. 
Guest Artist: Paul van Katwijk. 
Local Artists: Carroll Ault, Baritone; 

Olga and Josepn Hinkle, Violinists. 
Address: Brief talk by Horace Clark. 
Guest Speaker of the Evening: ‘‘The Part Music Plays in the 
War,” Lieutenant Richard H. Purrington. 








President-Elect, Houston M.T.A. 


Local 





JOSEPH HENKEL 


LEOTA STILWELL 
President Houston M.T.A. 
Local Conference Vice-Chairman 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Conference Chairman 





GROUP PICTURE OF THE TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 





Question: At what convention was this picture made? (Give name of City and date). How many colleagues can you identify? Can you 


give present addresses of individuals in photograph? 


an early issue of The Southwestern Musician. Send answers to the home office of the magazine. 





HOUSTON 


Southern School of Fine Arts 
Commencement 


Homer Springfield, President 


Ernest Hoffmann, Dean 


The sixth annual commencement 
program of the Southern School of 
Fine Arts will be presented on May 
29th, 1943, at 8 P.M. in the Little 
Theater of Houston. The outstand- 
ing program is as follows: 








Star Spangled Banner ere amma 
ames .. Francis Scott Key 


Address of Welcome : 
Luther E. Grissom, President of 
Board of Trustees 


Andante, Sonata, op. 53 ae 
EN L. van Beethoven 
Iva Carpenter Stone, Violin 
Marjorie Alice Steele, ’Cello 
Haydn Roberts, Organ 


Songs Ascending...Carl Wiesemann 


, . Mildred Sobolewski 
Processional, Praeludium Solemnis 


atigalac canes Carl Wiesemann Graduation Address 
Haydn Roberts, Organist Lt. Col. E. R. Block 








Southern School of Fine Arts 
530 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 


Summer Session, June 2 to August 21 
Courses Leading to Bachelor of Music 
and Master of Music Degrees 
Affiliated with State Department of Education 
Member of Texas Association of Music Schools 


For further information address: THE REGISTRAR 
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MRs. W. A. STUBBLEFIELD 
Treasurer Houston M.T.A,. 
Hostess to T. M. T. A. 


Pilgrim’s Song .. P. Tschaikowsky 
Ellis Gilbert 


Presentation of Candidates for 
cence 
Dean Ernst Hoffman 


Awarding of Degrees 
Homer F. Springfield 


Recessional, March in B Flat 
seitadicien — Duncan 
Haydn Roberts, Organist 


Reception of Graduates 
The Southern School of Fine Arts 
530 Lovett Boulevard 


Candidates for Degrees: 

Bachelor of Music Education: 
Margaret Mae Bundy, Lavona He- 
bel. 


Master of Music: James Eugene 
Stuchbery, Leon Phillip Scarcella. 


Honorary Doctor of Music: Pet- 
way C. Conn, Carl Fischer’ Music 
Publishers, New York, New York; 
Wallace R. Clark, Dean of Music, 
West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas; Horace An- 
drew Jackson, Superintendent of 


Those who score the highest in answering these questions will be recognized in 





MRS. LOUIS JOSSERAND 
Vice-President Houston M. T. A, 
Hostess to T. M.T.A. 





MRS. ESTELLE BLANTON 


Secretary Houston M.T. A. 
Hostess to T.M.T.A. 
Schools, Pasadena, Texas; Carl 
Wiesemann, Associate Professor of 
Organ and Piano, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 
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Texas Association of Music Schools 


Greeting to the Members of the Texas Association of Music Schools 
Dear Friends: 

My election to the presidency of the T. A. M. S. for the coming 
year fills me with grateful feelings of appreciation and forebodings 
of added responsibilities. I am doubtful of any outstanding capac- 
ity that I might possess to fill this important office. Still, since it 
has been bestowed on me, I shall do my best to carry out its duties. 

Even under ordinary circumstances I should be in urgent need of 
your codperation and advice and in these unusual and difficult 
times, this need becomes ten times more pressing. 

Will you therefore write to me at your leisure and give me your 
views of those matters or policies which, in your opinion, should be 
brought to the attention of the membership, in order that I may 
‘thereby shape my policy for the coming year and for the annual 
meeting. 

In particular should I like to learn of the way in which members 
are meeting the many difficult situations by which we all are con- 
tinually faced. Your experiences will be helpful in solving our own 
problems. 

You do not need any exhortations on my part to meet the exigen- 
cies of the hour. If times are difficult they are also stirring and, as 
is often the case, many of our present troubles will later prove to 
have been blessings in disguise. May there be many of these wel- 
come transformations! 

With kindest personal greetings and wishing you Good Teaching! 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL VAN KATWIJK, President. 





MRS. J. ROSCOE GOLDEN 


TEACHER OF VOICE, S. M. U. 


Director of the Choir of Highland Park Methodist Church 
Dallas, Texas 
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1867 — Seventy-Sixth Year — 1943 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


First Term — Six Weeks Second Term — Five Weeks 
June 23 to August 3 August 2 to September 4 








@ A professional school of music accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


@ Offering a wide variety of curricula leading to recog- 
nized teaching certificates and accredited degrees; 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Mas- 
ter of Music and Master of Music Education. 













@ FACULTY OF NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED MASTER TEACHERS 


Student aid available to a number of deserving students. 








For further information address THE REGISTRAR. 


Paul van Katwijk, Music Doctor, recent- 
ly elected 1943 president of the Texas 
Association of Music Schools, is a national- 
ly recognized musician, scholar, and artist 
of whom Texas and the Southwest is justly 
proud. Since 1918 Doctor van Katwijk has 
been Dean of Music at the Southern Meth- 
odist University of Dallas, and his activities 
as conductor, concert pianist, pedagogue, 
and composer have been so far-reaching 
that we can readily say he has made a gen- 
erous contribution to all phases of musical 
activity in America. 

Born in Rotterdam, Holland, Paul van 
Katwijk began his musical studies at the 
age of six with George Rijken of Rotter- 
dam. A graduate of the Royal College of 
Music, the Hague, Holland, he spent three 
years in Berlin and Vienna under Leopold 
Godowsky and was awarded a free scholar- 
ship in the master school of piano playing 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Vienna. 
Mr. van Katwijk has held the following po- 
sitions as head of piano departments: 
Neustadt Conservatory, Germany; Helsing- 
fors National Conservatory, Finland; Colum- 
bia School of Music, Chicago, Ill.; Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. He came to 
Southern Methodist University in 1918 and 
was appointed Dean of the School of Music in 1919. On tour with the famous Belgian 
violinist, Caesar Thompson, he appeared in most of the leading musical centers of Hol 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Poland, and Finland. In the United States he has given 
recitals in the larger cities. He is the composer of songs, piano numbers, and com 
positions for orchestra and has played a number of artists’ rolls for the Ampico Re 
producing Piano. 





PAUL VAN KATWIJK 
Dean of Music 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


For many years Mr. van Katwijk successfully conducted chorus and operatic organ 
izations in Dallas and in the summer of 1932, he was a guest conductor for two 
performances of the Los Angeles Symphony at the Hollywood Bowl. On June, 1931, 
he was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Music by the Faculty of Drake 
University. Paul van Katwijk, President of the Texas Association of Music Schools, 


together with his long list of music disciples, from many sections of the country, will 
continue to lead in music affairs of the Southwest. 





Report of 5th Annual Convention, T.A.M.S. 


GRADY HARLAN, Executive Secretary 


Dear Member-School Representative: 

Your Association held the most outstanding Convention of its ex- 
istence, in conjunction with the Association of Texas Colleges at 
the Hotel Adolphus, in Dallas, on April 8, 1943. There were thirty- 
nine delegates representing the various member-schools who regis- 
tered for attendance at the convention program and business ses- 
sion. Including guests, there were fifty people present for the An- 
nual Convention Program. President Wallace R. Clark, honoring 
himself, his institution, and the Association, proved to be an impress- 
ive and dignified presiding officer as well as a resourceful master of 
ceremonies. All other officers and Board Members were present, each 
having made individual contributions to the successful administra- 
tion of the Convention Agenda respectively thereto incumbent. 

Items of business were transacted in the following order: 

I. The adopticn by the Association of a memorial testimony in 
honor of our departed friend, member-school representative, and 
Vice-President, the late Claude Sammis of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 

II. The adoption by the Association of Recommendations pre- 
sented by the Committee on Standards to be submitted to the State 
Department of Education as minimum standardizing criteria to be 
applied to all Texas Colleges for the attainment to and maintenance 
of accreditation of schools and departments of music in said insti- 
tutions in Texas with respect to the problems of (1) transfer of 
credit and (2) the issuance of certificates for teaching. These recom- 
mendations are: 






I. Housing: Before a school shal! receive accreditation from the 
State Department of Education, it shall have been in existence four 
years and shall either possess adequate building equipment, in its 
own name, or a reasonably-long-time lease on said equipment. 
Schools, now on the approved list of the State Department of Educa- 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


66 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 
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tion shall be required to attain to the above-mentioned qualifications 
within two years from June 1, 1943. 

2. Teaching Load of Staff Members: The teaching load of staff 
members in accredited institutions should not be in excess of 16 
hours per week for class instruction nor 24 hours per week for indi- 
vidual lessons in applied music. 

3. Salaries of Staff Members: The salaries of staff members in 
all accredited institutions should be maintained on the same basis as 
provided for academic staff members of institutions holding member- 
ship in the Association of Texas Colleges. 


4. Library and General Equipment: Facilities for the library and 
for classroom instruction should be commensurate both to the num- 
ber of students enrolled and to the number of courses offered. 


5. Departments for Instruction and Minimum Class Enrolment: 
The number of college departments and the number of students en- 
rolled in the various classes shall be adjudicated on the basis of in- 
dividual merit rather than by the criteria of the standardized ac- 
ademic college. 

6. HKaxtra- Curricular - Music Activities: Accredited Institutions 
should conform to the following regulations with respect to extra- 
curricular-music activities: (1) officials of accredited institutions 
shall make regular reports to the State Department of Education as 
to proper supervision of Musical Organizations and shall show that 
the latter are maintained on a clean and healthy basis; (2) these 





ae 
Over 185,000 Copies Sold 


THE FIRST YEAR SERIES 
OF TEXT BOOKS 


by THOMAS TAPPER 


Books for introductory study, presenting essential elements 
of the subjects in a simple but comprehensive manner. Les- 
sons are easily and naturally graded; statements are clear 
and direct; ample musical examples illustrate every prin- 
ciple. There are abundant exercises for written work, and 
review questions at the end of each chapter provide a ready 
means for test, either for individual or class teaching. 


FIRST YEAR MUSICAL THEORY |. $1.00 
A simple, readable text, dealing with rudiments of music. 
FIRST YEAR MELODY WRITING 1.25 


Familiarizes the student with music notation and elements of 
form. May precede or accompany the study of harmony 

FIRST YEAR HARMONY (Augmented Edition) 1.25 
Begins with intervals and advances to secondary sevenths, with 
suspensicns and passing tones. Contains melodies and figured 


basses for harmonization, 


KEY TO FIRST YEAR HARMONY 


With additional exercises _ . 1.00 
SECOND YEAR HARMONY (Augmented Edition) 1.25 
FIRST YEAR COUNTERPOINT (Revised Edition) _ 1.25 


Five orders of counterpoint, in two and three parts. 


FIRST YEAR ANALYSIS 


Musical Form (Augmented Edition) 1.25 
After study of Motive, Phrase and Period, the smaller forms are 
taken up for detailed analysis. 
MUSICAL FORM AND ANALYSIS 1.00 
Containing the numbers required for analysis by the preceding volume 
FIRST YEAR MUSIC HISTORY eae 4 1.75 


Direct and concise, with enough detail to make the story inter 
esting and to show the relationship of persons, causes and events. 


FROM PALESTRINA TO GRIEG (First Year Biography) 1.75 


For class work, reference purposes, or individual instruction and 
enjoyment 


FREE ON REQUEST—A WORK-PLAN FOR TEACHING 
“FROM PALESTRINA TO GRIEG” 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co, 77°, Boyiston S* 


BOSTON 
——————==—_—O-— OO 


MAY - JUNE, 1943 


activities shall not occupy an undue place in the life of the college 
and, at the same time,shall adhere to strict regulations with respect 
to eligibility and scholarship; and (3) professionalism and com- 
mercialism in Music Organizations shall disqualify an institution for 
maintenance of membership on the approved roster of institutions so 
recognized by the State Department of Education of Texas. 

III. The Southwestern Musician was adopted as the Official Mag- 
azine of the Association with the inclusion of an allotment of seven- 
ty-five dollars per year to be paid, on a per issue basis, unless and 
until action to the contrary shall have been taken by the Association. 

IV. Officers elected for the ensuing convention year 1943-1944 
are: Dr. Paul van Katwijk, President; Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, Vice- 
President; Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Executive Secretary; Dr. Wallace 
R. Clark, Dr. William E, Jones, Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, and Professor 
Jeannette Tillett, Board of Directors. 

V. Regular Adoption of resolutions for courtesies extended and 
services rendered to the Convention. 

VI. Adjournment. 

The above statements summarize the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion for 1943 of the Texas Association of Music Schools. 

As soon as the editing and publishing can be completed, you will 
receive a Bulletin of the Proceedings for the past two years, Thank 
you for your confidence, your words of commendation, and your 
gratifying codperation. 

Cordially, 
H. GRADY HARLAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


The program of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Music Schools which met in the Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, 
Texas, April 8, 1943, included interesting highlights. With Wallace 
Clark, President of the Association, presiding, Dr. Colby Hall, Dean 





VOERTMAN’S BOOK STORE 


DENTON, TEXAS 


MUSIC -i- BOOKS -i- OFFICE SUPPLIES 
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MARGARET ELLEN MACCONACHIE, B. M., M. Mus. 


Accredited Voice Specialist, Artist 
and Lecturer 
Pupils from foundation to Concert and Operatic Stage 
HOME ADDRESS, BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
L. B. 944 Telephone 1282 


Master Class Boguslawski College of Music 
Chicago, Illinois 
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of the Texas Christian University of Fort Worth, Texas, gave an in- 
formative discussion of “Standards in Music Education from the 
Point of View of a College Dean.” In his usual all-inclusive manner, 
Dr. L. A. Woods, Superintendent of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas, discussed “Standards in Music Education from 
the Viewpoint of the State Department of Education.” Program for 
the annual luncheon, special guests, and closing sessions of a success- 
ful meeting included: - 

Music: Choral Prelude by Jacques-Homier; Blue Miracle by May 
A. Strong; Fac ut ardeat cor emum by Pergolesi; and Amen Amen 
by Pergolesi given by Glee and Choral Club of Southern Methodist 
University. 

Luncheon Speaker: Dr. Alfred H. Nolle, Dean of Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College of San Marcos, Texas. 

Luncheon Guests: Presidents M, E. Saddler, E. N. Jones, Paul L. 
Boynton, J. N. R. Score, Howard C. Cook, Herman Lowman, John 
G. Flowers; Deans Colby Hall and Alfred H. Nolle and the Board of 
Directors. 

Luncheon Adjourned; Meeting Called to Order in Parlor E; Panel 
Discussion: “Standards in Music Education”; Business: Minutes; Re- 
port on Committees; Election of Officers; Adjournment. 





IN MEMORIAM 
WHEREAS, God in His wisdom has seen fit to remove from our 





midst a most beloved and valued friend and colleague, Claude Sam- 
mis, the members of The Texas Association of Music Schools in con- 
vention assembled at Dallas, Texas, April 8th, 1943, do hereby offer 
our deepest sympathy to his family and to the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. For his invaluable contribution to the cause of music 
throughout the Southwest and particularly in the State of Texas, we 
herewith honor his memory both as a friend and as a musician. Be it 
Resolved, that a copy of this Memorial be made a permanent record 
of The Texas Association of Music Schools, and that copies be sent 
tc his family and to the Texas Christian University. 


Respecifully submitted, 
CARL WIESEMANN, Chairman 
JEANNETTE TILLETT 

GuY Woops 





SWITZER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1001 North Windomere, Madison 6932 3524 McFarlin Blvd., Justin 8-1802 


Organized Work for Credits in Piano, Theory and Harmony for Pupils of All 
Grades—Private Lessons or in Class. Special Classes for Pre-School Pupils 


Teacher Training—Oxford Piano Course—Branch of Sherwood Music School 
GRACE SWITZER 



























































































































































TWO PIANOS eee ’ 
The numeral 2 in parenthesis indicates that two wy ~ 
copies (each at the listed price) are needed for ce ott 
performance on two pianos. Where no numeral fre 
appears the price given is for the two parts ne " he 
Arensky, Anton Valse from Suite Op. 15, No. 2 85 So pls 
Bach-Gest Chorale (Jesus bleibet meine Freude) 75 pu 
Bach-Grainger Blithe Bells 1.00 
Bach-Spencer Four Courtly Dances PF i 
Brahms, Johannes Waltzes BY 
Coburn (Arr.) The Donkey Serenade 1.50 THAT HAVE MET WITH INSTANT FAVOR 
Cowell, Henry The Celtic Set 1.75 
Debussy, C A. The Afternoon of a Faun 1.50 
Godowsky, Leopold Alt Wien 90 
Grainger, Percy Children’s March (2) 2.00 
County Gasdens 1.00 Charles, Ernest The White Swan (High, and Med. or Low) .50 
Spoon River 1.00 | James, W. L. Cabin Boy Call (High and Low) 50 
Sraqey Sings Waves ot Phy 15 Klemm, Gustav London Rain (High or Med. and Low) 50 
Grunn, Homer Humoresque Negre 75 
Valse Brillante 90 Leoni, Franco Fall In (High, Med. and Low) .50 
Guion, David The Harmonica Player 15 Malotte, A. H. Treat ’Em Rough, Soldier Boy! (Med.) .50 
Sheep and Goat 73 | Nash, W. 6. Night Wish (High and Low) 50 
Kelberine (Arr.) Londonderry Air 75 
The Volga Boatman’s Song PF p Pinto, Octavio Agee (igs) : 50 
Pattison, Lee The Arkansas Traveller (2) 90 Sacco, John Liberty Under God (High and Med. or Low) .50 
oi nn a Sandoval, Miguel Serenata Gitana (High and Med. or Low) 50 
Pollock, Muriel Hispana 1.25 j 
Powell, John Natchez-on-the-Hill 1.50 | Straus, Oscar i eee (ee 50 
Rimsky-Korsakov The Flight of the Bumble-Bee (2) ‘50 | Wolfe, Jacques British Children’s Prayer (High, Med. and Low) 50 
Schubert-Bauer Marche Militaire 1.25 Wolfe, Jacques Spring Plowing (High, Med. and Low) 50 
Strong, Mark Sir Roger de Coverley (2) PY pe) ~ ~ 
Tchaikovsky-Hesselberg Arab Dance (2) .60 
Chinese Dance (2) -50 
Flower Waltz (2) pe vn 
Tchaikovsky-York Romeo and Juliet, Overture Fantasy (2) 1.00 
Townsend, Natalie Aubade Printaniere 50 3 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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southwestern. Music Educators’ Conference 
Report of Meeting, Oklahoma City, March 12-15, 1943 


MARION FLAGG 


The meeting of the Music Educators National Conference, South- 
western Division, held in March in Oklahoma City, though stream- 
lined in scope, was more rewarding to the 142 persons in attendance, 
and testimony to the careful, intelligent planning of the president, 
Mr. Dean Douglass, State Supervisor of Music in Missouri, in the 
face of great uncertainties and difficulties, 

Representatives were present from five of the seven states in the 
Southwestern Division — Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. A petition from the Wyoming Music Education Asso- 
ciation requesting transfer to the Northwestern Division was ap- 
proved. 

Many familiar faces were missed. One notable absence was that 
of the young music teachers, for whom the meetings of the Music 
Educators National Conference have been a major agency for pro- 
fessional training and growth. But the streamlining of program and 
attendance worked out for good of all present. Only one meeting 
was scheduled at a time, permitting all to attend everything without 
being pulled apart by the competing claims of worthwhile programs. 

As a Wartime Institute emphasis was on the effectiveness of mu- 
sic in education for its value in the war effort. Two sessions were 
given over to music in the High School Victory Corps, and Dr. John 
Lund, Director of the Victory Corps in the United States Office of 
Education, showed the conference how the Victory Corps is intended 
to provide recognition for war work already being done or newly 
undertaken. It is not an over-all plan imposed on schools, but a 
framework within which the schools may work out their own indi- 
vidual functions and receive national recognition in a way compar- 
able with that given the work of adults in Civilian Defense and oth- 
er organizations. : 

Miss Nancy Larrick of the educational division of the United 





AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 57th SEASON 


Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all other branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREES — BACHELOR OF MUSIC, MASTER OF MUSIC 


Thorough preparation for concert, radio, opera and teach- 
ing positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, con- 
certs with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in 
students’ symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions — May 14 to June 24 
June 25 to August 5 and August 7 to September 16 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of 
Opera, School] of Acting, Children’s Musical Training (Robyn 
System), Oxford Piano Course. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 


American Conservatory of Music 
516 Kimball Hall . . . Chicago, Illinois 
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States Treasury showed how the war savings program can be made 
the foundation for a much broader thrift program throughout all 
the schools. 

The Songleaders Workshop, carried on by Mr. Augustus Zanzig 
throughout the three days, was fruitful. Mr. Zanzig carried on lead- 
ership training for the sixty community leaders invited to partic- 
ipate, and the rest of the 142 as well. Also, in committee, plans 
were laid down to take back home to increase the effectiveness of 
present activities and to bring up into action all phases of commun- 
ity life where music can be a unifying and stimulating force. This 
workshop has been followed by many others over the country, under 
the encouragement of the Music Educators National Conference 
and the United States Treasury War Savings Division. 

The Victory Sing held Sunday afternoon in the Municipal Audito- 
rium was a completely satisfying expression of Mr. Zanzig’s philos- 
ophy and practice. The music staffs of the public schools and the 
city university had organized the Sing, with over 600 high school 
choral students in red, white, and blue robes forming the Confer- 
ence slogan, m U Sic, with a great V enclosing the US. Elementary 
school choristers in black cassocks and round white shoulder capes 
ringed the huge balcony, while the all-city band and all-city orches- 
tra faced Mr. Zanzig from below the stage. Many branches of the 
service were represented in the audience of five thousand, and were 
recognized in the singing. 

Other sessions included stimulating discussions of music in churches 

-the increased emphasis on congregational singing and on the qual- 
ity and historical significance of hymn literature, the possibilities of 
the boy choir, and the marked increase in youth choirs, even to the 
extent of replacing war-depleted adult choirs. Competition-festivals 
were appraised, one speaker insisting that out-and-out competition 
would be stronger than ever after the war, but the main trend of 
thought tending toward some kind of community sharing that would 
provide for working for standards which was the best result of the 
old competition-festival. 


The hostess of the Conference, Miss Anne Brittson, Supervisor of 
Music in the Oklahoma City Schools, was highly commended for the 
smooth and effective running of the Conference. With all the war- 
time difficulties she secured the comfort of her guests, and provided 
them with fine musical programs, outstanding among which were 
the Classen High School Chorus under Chester Franklin, and the 
Oklahoma University Men’s Glee Club and Girls’ Chorus under Lora 
Hoggard’s direction, to mention only two. 





ELKAN - VOGEL 


NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED FLAGS MARCH Leo Minnichbach 

Full Band $ .75 

Harry Sternfeld 

Full Band $ .75 

(Also published for SATB, SSA, and Unison @ .15 each; 
full orchestra @ $1.50) 


PANIS ANGELICUS 


FIGHTING YANKS — Victory March 


Franck-Harvey 
Full Band $2.00, Symphonic Band $3.50 


Paul White 
Full Band $2.00, Symphonic Band $3.50 
THE GOLDEN SONATE Purcell-Boss 


(1943 National Selective Competition List, Class B) 
Full Band $4.00, Symphonic Band $6.00 


Send for our latest Thematic Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus catalogues 


COLLEGE CAPRICE 


MUSIC RECORDS 
ELKAN - VOGEL COMPANY 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Incorporated 
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The Exhibitors Association was faithful in their attendance and 
attractive exhibits, and were much appreciated. 

This account must not be closed without mention of the thorough- 
ly worthwhile summarizing panel at the final session. In spite of 
the fact that everyone present had attended all the sessions, panel 
members brought out highlights, emphasized significant ideas and 
brought everything into a working harmony that sent everyone 
away fortified with new understanding, new courage and confidence. 

The following officers were elected at the March, 1943 meeting: 
President, Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kansas; First Vice-President, Wy- 
att Freeman, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Second Vice-President, Anne Britt- 
son, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

State Representatives: Arkansas— Ruth Klepper Settle, Little 
Rock; New Mexico— Carl Jacobs, State College; Texas — Wilfred 
C. Bain, Denton. 

Presidents of affiliated State organizations serving on Executive 
Board: Colorado Music Educators Association, Herbert K. Walther, 
Amache; Kansas Music Educators Association, Alan Watrous, Hutch- 
inson; Missouri Music Educators Association, Arthur G. Harrell, 
Jefferson City; Oklahoma Music Educators Association, Everett Wil- 
cox, Wewoka. 





EXCERPTS FROM THE RECAPITULATION COMMITTEE REPORT 
OF THE WARTIME INSTITUTE 
Southwestern Music Educators’ Conference 
Oklahoma City, March 12-15, 1943 

Chairman Arthur G. Harrell, Director of Music Education, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri; Alan Watrous, Director of Music, Hutchinson, 
Kansas; A. W. Bleckschmidt, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri; Ruth Klepper Settle, Director of Vo- 
cal Music, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The discussions and activities of the Wartime Institute were class- 
ified for the purpose of this report under the following captions: 
War Savings, Victory Corps, Teacher Education, Church Music, and 
Re-emphasis for Wartime and a Projection into the Future. 

WAR SAVINGS: The central theme developing from these ses- 
sions was that through our school activities the child must have a 
growing realization and understanding of his part in the war effort, 
the development of initiative and thrift, the channelling of excess 
money to savings rather than spending. 

VICTORY CORPS: Education needs some instrumentality or some 
means of channelling between itself and the government. The march- 
ing band is not sufficient substitute for the physical fitness program. 

TEACHER EDUCATION: We must realize that the average 
teacher is a classroom teacher and not a music specialist. Teachers 
coming from teacher-training institutions must have developed some 
idea as to their responsibility to classroom pupils, principals and su- 
pervisors. As a means of meeting the present teacher shortage the 
following procedures were suggested: arranging full courses so they 
can be given in a shorter time; eliminating some of the state re- 
quirements; encouraging private teachers to assume some of the 
public school duties; the use of married women who were once 
teachers; bringing back into service retired teachers; offering 
shorter courses in summer sessions to allow a greater coverage of 
subject matter field; one teacher covering more than one school; 
and the use of recorded material to secure greater pupil coverage 
and teacher help. There will be need for a greater emphasis on 
rural area build-up since the smaller places will be the first to feel 
curtailment. There must be an evaluation of the school music pro- 
gram by outside agencies at frequent intervals. Since the war con- 
tributes so much emphasis to band activities, there will need to be 
a decided emphasis placed on the string program to keep the mu- 
sic program in balance. There will be more women participating in 
instrumental music. There will need to be more effort to promote 
music among the masses and not so much selection. And since it is 
the foundation of all music study there must be a greater emphasis 
placed on private and class piano study. — There must be a greater 
study and a more careful study than before placed on the proper 
setting of music in the curriculum, and on the rdéle of the music 
teacher. Because of lack of travel facilities there should be developed 
many home ensembles. It is the duty of teachers to inspire for 
purity, unity, culture and spiritual values of a democracy. Keep 
America singing and Americans will not have time to listen to sub- 
versive elements 

CHURCH MUSIC: It is the duty of the music educator to help 
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build up both the quality and content of the church music. Hymn 
sings and hymn festivals materially aid this purpose. Music teachers 
can offer extra credit or other incentives to high school students 
who sing in church groups. 

RE-EMPHASIS AND PROJECTION: The ability of music edu- 
cators to formulate a program and fight for it until it commands 
the respect of both the political and economic leaders will determine 
the survival of our part in the post-war program of education. We 
must visualize our programs as a part of the whole program for 
the growth and development of American boys and girls rather than 
just the growth of the music program. 





LEO PODOLSKY 


Eminent Pianist and Teacher 


has been engaged by 


THE MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Amarillo, Texas 


To Conduct a Two Weeks’ Intensive Session of Classes 
and Private Lessons for Teachers and Talented Pupils 
of all ages, June 14th-26th. 


Write for detailed plan of the course and other informa- 


tion about living accommodations. 











American Music 
for American Schools... 


A significant contribution to the under- 
standing of the music of our time and our 
nation . . . contains orchestral compositions 
by representative pag nig American 
—" for use in schools and 


Music of Our 


Selected“Edited and Arranged by 
KARL D. VAN HOESEN 


Distinguished American Musician and Educator 


CONTENTS 

Dance Overture, from “Symphony Concertante” 
Phillips 

Romantic Symphony (No. 2), Excerpt from 

First Movement 

Solitude 

Pages from Negro History 

Nocturne 

Fugato on a well-known theme 


Woltmann 


Sarabande 
Gigue 
Kennan 
Allegretto Scherzando, from Sinfoniette No. 1 
McKay 
In the Fenway, from ‘Boston Sketches”... White 
Symphonic Instrumentation 
Playable for Small, Full or Symphony Orchestra 
Piano Conductor 
Parts, each 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. NEW YORK 
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“ Hean Amenica Singing”. Rh 


Music Teachers National Association 

James T. Quarles, newly elected president of the Music Teachers 
National Association, predicts a successful 1943 regime. With the 
annual meeting of the Mus'c Teachers National Association probably 
deferred until the end of the war, an energetic campaign is being in- 
augurated to carry on the work of the Association in a national 
manner by a drive for memberships and contributions, in order to 
continue the publication of the annual Book of Proceedings and the 
Music Teachers National Association Bulletin issued twice yearly. 

The Assoc ation is especially pleased to offer to the public a newly 
issued pamphlet, “How the Private Music Teacher Can Help Win 
in the War Effort.’”’ The pamphlet of suggestive material was out- 
lined by the special Music Teachers National Association Committee 
on War Time Music, and was adopted at the Annual Business Meeting 
of M. T.N. A. in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 14 and 15, 1943. The Com- 
mittee consists of C. V. Buttleman, Raymond Kendall, Russel V. 
Morgan, Edwin Hughes, and Wilfred C. Bain. 

—-——0o 
American Conservatory of Music (Chicago) Announces 
Summer Master School 

With a list of distinguished teachers, lecturers and recitalists, the 
American Conservatory announces its curriculum for the summer of 
1943. There will be three consecutive sessions of six weeks each 
the first to start May 13, the second or principal session extending 
from June 24th to August 4th, and the third term from August 5th to 
September 15th. Under the direction of the officers of the Conserv- 
atory — John R. Hattstaedt, president, and Charles J. Haake, dean 
of the college — the facilities of the Conservatory will be expanded 
and new courses offered. Examinations for a limited number of free 
and partial scholarships will take place on June 22nd and 23rd im- 
mediately preceding the opening of the main summer term. 

The faculty in the piano department will include: Heniot Levy, 
Rudolph Reuter, Allen Spencer, Edward Collins, Kurt Wanieck, 
Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Mabel Osmer, Gordon Campbell, Edwin 
Gemmer, Jeanne Boyd, and others will be available for private les- 
sons and to conduct repertoire teachers’ classes. The vocal depart- 
ment will include Theodore Harrison, Charles La Berge, Elainc 
De Sellem, Louis Rousseau; in violin, John Weicher, Herbert But- 
ler, Scott Willits; Edmund Kurtz and Lois Colburn in ’cello; and 
Margaret Sweeney in the harp department. The organists, Mr. Van 
Dusen, Dr. Herbert E. Hyde and Mr. Eigenschenk, are to be avail- 





HARLAN PETTIT 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PIANO 


Texas State College for Women Denton, Texas 








The National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Sponsors and Selects Judges for the 
National Piano Playing Auditions 


Auditions will be held in May and June in 125 centers where 
over 10,000 students will appear. 

The judges for the Texas area are Dorothy Kendrick of New 
York City and Ralph Zirkle of Springfield, Ohio. Texas mu- 


sicians announced as judges are Isabel Hutcheson and Charles 
Kiker. 


Texas chairmen in twelve centers of the state expect more than 
2,500 Texas piano students to participate in these auditions. 
The pupils who have auditions under these music educators will 
each receive constructive criticism and will be awarded honors 
according to their accomplishments. The goals, sought through 
examinations, include a High School, Collegiate, and Young Art- 
ist Diploma, and District, State, and National Honor Roll Cer- 
tificates. 


For further information, write 


THE NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
640 Riverside Drive, New York 
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able for private organ lessons, and special courses in church and 
concert organ will be given by Mr. Van Dusen and other teachers. 

A series of Artist-Faculty recitals at the Conservatory Recital 
Hall for the summer term has been announced. 

Instructors in other departments will include: Public School Mu- 
sic Clarence Dissinger, Ann Trimingham, Henry Sopkin;Normal 
Class in Children’s Musical Training Louise Roybyn; Class Piano 
Methods (Oxford Piano Course) yail Martin Haake; Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Orchestration John Palmer, Leo Sowerby, 
Jeanne Boyd, Stella Roberts; Dramatic Arts Courses Louise K. 
Willhour, Louise Suess Mitchell. 


0 


Crescendo Club Members Compose 

Dr. Lazar Samoiloff, Founder and President of the Crescendo Club 
of Los Angeles, California, announces the close of the contest spon- 
sored by this Club for the best musical composition written by a 
member of the Club. 

The first prize of $200 will be awarded and the name of the win- 
ner announced at the Crescendo Club meeting on June 6, 1943. 

The Club is comprised of distinguished musicians, composers, 
writers and artists from every country who are now resident in Los 
Angeles. Entries for the contest were submitted by such members 
as Ernst Toch, Joseph Achron, Ingolf Dahl, Paul Pisk, Albert Sen- 
drey, and Adolph Weiss. 


0 


National Federation of Music Clubs 

With world premieres of four prize-winning works, appearances 
of twelve federated groups and five programs presented by Young 
Artist winners, the National Federation of Music Clubs was featured 
on radio programs on major networks during National Music Week, 
May 2 to 8, 1943. 

This elaborate national radio program, sponsored by the country’s 
largest musical organization under the title of a “Festival of the 
Air’ replaced the customary Biennial American Music Festival of 
the Federation. 

The program was initiated Sunday, May 2. with brief addresses 
by the National President, Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett of Portland, 
Maine, on the National Broadcasting, Columbia, Blue and Mutual 
Networks. It climaxed with a Latin-American concert, which orig- 
inated in Washington, D. C., by the Navy Band Orchestra and was 
broadcast Saturday, May 8, on the Columbia Network. 


0 


New Publicity Director, Music Publishers Holding Corporation 

Music Publishers Holding Corporation, of Rockefeller Center, New 
York, has added Miss Hazel Meyer to its staff as Advertising and 
Publicity Director. Miss Meyer enters the music publishing field 
via advertising agencies and newspapers. 

Her new duties will comprise coordination of press, radio and di- 
rect mail activities for M. Witmark & Sons, Harms, Inc., and 
Remick Music Corporation. 


0 


The Library of Congress Is Ready to Begin Distribution of Albums 
of Records from the Archive of American Folk Song 

The Library has prepared seven albuins containing 119 titles se- 
lected as being the best and most representative of the approximately 
30,000 recorded American Folk Songs in the Archieve, and these now 
are ready for general distribution, Archibald MacLeish, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, has announced. The records in the set were 
copied not only from studio recordings but from recordings made in 
the field of such folklorists as the outstanding Texans, Alan Lomax 
and his father, John Lomax, Honorary Curator of the Archive of 
American Folk Song. A catalog listing and describing the contents 
of the albums and giving the price of each record may be obtained 
free by writing to the Archive of American Folk Song, Music Di- 
vision, the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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AMARILLO 

Podolsky Holds Master Piano 

Classes 

Leo Podolsky, artist pianist and 
teacher, has been engaged by 
the Musical Arts Conservatory at 
Amarillo, Texas, to conduct a 
master class for talented pupils 
and teachers, June 14 through June 
26. If conditions permit, Mr. Po- 
dolsky may be brought back for 
another two-week intensive session 
during the last two weeks of Au- 
gust. 

Leo Podolsky came to America 
about twenty years ago and has 
scored one artistic success after 
another as a concert performer. 
He has appeared with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra many times, 
with the Detroit Symphony, the 
Los Angeles Symphony, and with 
numerous other orchestral organ- 
izations with unprecedented suc- 
cesses which have evoked the en- 
thusiastic approval of critics. The 
New York Sun:.“‘A player of vi- 
rile, powerful and brilliant style.” 

Prior to his concerts in this 
country, Mr. Podolsky won the 
Liszt and Rubenstein prizes at the 
Imperial Academy of Music in Vi- 
enna. Upon graduation from this 
great academy, he was awarded a 
contract for an international con- 
cert tour. His world tour of four 
and a half months’ duration in- 
cluded forty concerts in the princi- 
pal countries. Today Mr. Podolsky 
is considered one of the most pop- 
ular concert pianists in America. 
He has_ successfully conducted 
master piano classes in many of 
our leading cities. 

The plans for the master classes 
at the Musical Arts Conservatory 
include the study of extensive rep- 
ertoire: Six two-hour classes, (1) 
Bach eight selected composi- 
tions; (2) The Classic Period in- 
cluding five sonatas by Scarlatti, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven; (3) 
The Romantic Period with compo- 


LEO PODOLSKY 
Concert Pianist - Pedagogue 





sitions by Schumann and Chopin; 
(4) Brahms and Scriabin using 
eleven compositions; (5) Debussy, 
using seven compositions; (6) 
Latest Tendencies in Contempo- 
rary Music. There will be a course 
of six classes devoted to the tech- 
nic of playing with duscussion and 
analysis of the esthetic values to 
be gained. Private lessons will be 
given and a repertoire class of 
playing students will also be held. 
Address the Musical Arts Conserv- 
atory at 1710 Tyler Street, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, for information about 
rates, practice studios, living ac- 
commodations, etc. 

o—— 





AUSTIN 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs 
Conference 


The twenty-eighth annual board 
meeting and conference of the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs 
were held in Austin April 28-29, 
with Mrs. Bard W. Paul of Dallas, 
president, presiding, and with the 
Wednesday Morning Music Club of 








MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus. D., DIRECTOR 


PRE-WAR PRICES PREVAIL 


PIANO: Walter Gilewicz, Julia Belle James, Willa Mae Kelly, 
Mildred Brust. VOICE: Maxine Fisher, Hattie Woodruff Hillyer. 
VIOLIN and WIND INSTRUMENTS: Henry Wenzel. HARP: 
Maxine Fisher. CELLO: Sarai Mohler. ORGAN: R. Cochrane 
Penick. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: Bonita Wells, Henry Wen- 
zel, Sarai Mohler, Mildred Brust. 

Chapel Choir, Chorus, Orchestra, String Ensemble, Piano Nor- 
mal, Piano Ensemble available. 

For information address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph. D., President 
Belton, Texas 
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that city as host for the conven- 
tion. Eight of the nine district 
presidents were in attendance, Mrs. 
Fred Gillette of Houston and Dr. 
Lena Milam of Beaumont were re- 
named for the national board, and 
the name of Mrs. O. D. Graalman 
of Oklahoma was recommended for 
the Lone Star district presidency. 

Life members announced were 
William J. Marsh of Fort Worth, 
composer of the State song, Texas, 
Our Texas, and who is complet- 
ing twenty years as chairman of 
the Texas Composers’ Guild, and 
Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell of Beau- 
mont. Mrs. James G. Regester of 
Dallas, president of the Dallas 
Federation of Music Clubs, was 
named as a new individual mem- 
ber, Dean Henry Meyer of South- 
western University, Georgetown, 
was given an artist membership, 
and Mrs. Flora Todd of Harlingen 
was announced as a member of 
the Composers’ Guild. 

Dr. Robert L, Sutherland, di- 
rector of the Hogg Foundation at 
the University of Texas, addressed 
the convention on “Music and 
Morale,” representing the civilian 
group, and Lieutenant Samuel W. 
Ramsey, public relations officer 
at Bergstrom Field, Austin, ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘Music 
and Morale” from the army group 
viewpoint. Mrs. Few Brewster of 
Austin, program chairman, pre- 
sented an “All Khaki” musical pro- 
gram. Dr. Archie N. Jones, pro- 
fessor of Music Education at the 
University, spoke on “Music Moves 
into Industry,” and the Wednes- 
Gay Morning Music Club of Austin 
presented a musical program. 

Dr. E, W. Doty, dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts at the Universi- 
ty, was in charge of a fine arts 
program Wednesday evening in the 
new music building. 

In codperation with the govern- 
ment’s request to forego all con- 
ventions, there were no social af- 
fairs with the exception of the 
midnight movie, the delegates be- 
ing the guests of Louis Novy, man- 
ager of the Paramount Theater in 


Austin. 

Mrs. Mark Woodward of Gon- 
zales, war service chairman, an- 
nounced that a half-million dollar 
war service program has just been 
completed by the members of the 
Texas Music Federation. Bonds 
sold by the clubs amounted to 
$400,000 and members have pur- 
chased some $143,000 worth. Pro- 
grams have been continuous for 
about fifty camps anda summer of 
entertainment and concerts is 
planned. 

Ninety delegates were present 
at this successful meeting. It was 
voted to hold the 1943 board mect- 
ing somewhere in the Rio Grande 
Valley and the 1944 spring con- 





vention in Houston. B. B. 
——o 
DALLAS 
The Dallas Music Teachers 
Association 


The Dallas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation cont:nues its “March of 
Progress” under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs, F. B. Saunders. 

The annual Christmas party of 
December was a big success, with 
David Switzer, well-known col- 
umnist, as chief entertainer. Mr. 
Switzer presented a full hour of 
the expos.tion of the origin and de- 
velopment of Christmas carols, 
while Mrs. Bertina Brooks, vocal- 
ist, and Alice Knox Fergusson, ac- 
companist, assisted in the even- 
ing’s entertainment by prescnting 
a program of unusual carols. The 
more familiar ones were partic- 
ipated in by the audience. A so- 
cial hour followed during which 
old-fashioned cheer prevailed. 

In January Dr. W. E. Jones of 
the Texas State College for Wom- 
en gave the Association member- 
sh'p an interesting lecture on “The 
Nature and Appeal of Music.” 

February and March were un- 
usually busy months by reason of 
the Association’s annual Pupils’ 
Recitals. Six recitals were given 
and 125 pupils ranging from 5 to 
25 years of age, were presented in 
evening programs at Whittle’s 








THORCO UNIFORM COMPANY 
Glee Club and Choral Robes—Band Uniforms 
Orchestra and Pep Uniforms 


ED. H. THORN, Manager 
3325 Hardeman, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Recital Hall. Mabel Bush, chair- 
man of the recital committee, 
was ably assisted in this important 
phase of the Association’s work 
by Kathleen Fain, Martha Rhea 
Little, and Lora Coston Bridges. 
Also at the February meeting, Else 
Thiessen successfully reviewed 
John Gunther’s book, “Inside Lat- 
in America.” 

On March 21 Hubert Kaszynski 
gave a lecture on the Gregorian 
Chant which was illustrated by a 
chorus of thirty-five voices. 

For the April meeting, Miss 
Gladys Walter gave an illustrated 
iecture on “Bells.’’ 

The annual May picnic is prov- 
ing a problem with rationing in 
full operation! WR. Bh. Be 


Victory Music Festival 

The Victory Music Festival, 
sponsored by the Greater Dallas 
School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, Arthur Harris, President, 
was planned to replace the annual 
three-day Spring Festival with a 
series of concerts in individual 
schools, Two purposes were set up 
for the Victory Concerts: first, to 
show each community how the 
musical education which its cnhil- 
dren are receiving in school is 
geared to the war effort; and sec- 
ond, to give added opportunity for 
the purchase of war savings. With 
an origina] goal of $100,000, thirty- 
one concerts to date have netted 
subscriptions of $525,000. 

The Victory Festival Orchestra 
of 115 players, made up of the or- 
chestras of North Dallas, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Highland Park 
High Schools, has made a name 
for itself. Its fourth appearance 
was on May 2, on a program open- 


ing Music Week, when it appeared 
with the Mustang Band of South- 
ern Methodist University, which, 
in turn, was augmented by band 
members from the Dallas high 
school bands. Mr. Carl Neumeyer 
was director of the band, and Dr. 
Paul van Katwijk, dean of the 
School of Music of the University, 
gave the welcoming address to the 
high school seniors in whose honor 
the concert was given. 

Southern Methodist University 
School of Music, Paul van Kat- 
wijk, Dean, presented a Gala Re- 
cital in McFarlin Memorial Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, May 
11, 1943. The program follows: 

Pianists: Jeanne Turner, Doro- 
thy McLendon, Bobbie Jean Jones, 
Broyles Hall. Violinist: Betty Pres- 
ton. Mezzo-Soprano: Yvonne Cloud. 
Contralto: Lola Thrasher. 

S. M. U. Student Symphony Or- 
chestra, Paul van Katwijk, con- 
ducting 

Overture to the Marriage of Fig- 
OD ssi cscinn oh camdicatbaebascesane Mozart 

Concerto No. 3 in C Minor (Al- 
legro con brio) .............. Beethoven 

Jeanne Turner (4) 

CR, OD, | siciiieceneneiscicccnics 

Bobbie Jean Jones (4) 

Joan’s Aria from The Maid of 
Orleams (‘“‘Adieu, Forets’’) -........... 
conidia teebenataae weseeeeeeeeeee TSChaikowsky 
Yvonne Cloud, Mezzo-Soprano (2) 

Symphonie Espagnole (Allegro 
a Be en ee Lalo 

Betty Preston (3) 
(Intermission ) 

Suite Hollandia (On State Occa- 
sion, The Bashful Suitor, Merry 
Procession, Round Dance) ........... 


(ic Gatennennancicanntianaectuctltat van Katwijk 
Concerto in A Minor (Allegro 
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Fort Worth Conservatory of Music 
JEANNETTE TILLETT, Director 
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Accredited by the State Department of Education. Member of 
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GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Henry Meyer, Mus.D., Dean 
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Music Education 
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| ee Schumann 
Broyles Hall (4) 
Recitative and Gavotte from 
Mignon (“Me voici Jano son bou- 
eh ET OSAP Thomas 
Lola Thrasher (1) 
Concerto in A Major .. 
Dorothy McLendon (4) 
1. Student of the vocal class of 
Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden. 
2. Student of the vocal class of 
Mr. Thomas S. Williams. 
3. Student of the violin class of 
Mr. Philip Williams. 
4. Student of the piano class of 
Mr. Paul van Katwijk. 


Liszt 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
FROM S&.M. U. 

Olaf Christiansen, director of the 
famous St. Olaf Choir will be Guest 
Teacher at Southern Methodist 
University in a brief session of 
teaching from June 14 to June 19, 
inclusive, Special classes of choral 
technique and practice will be con- 
ducted for students and musicians 
at large. Write the S.M.U. Music 
School for further particulars. 

‘ acces 
DENTON 
T.S.C.W. Completes Term 

Completing another year of suc- 
cessful training and performance 
of music by the music faculty and 
students of Texas State College 
for Women, Dr. William E. Jones, 
director of the Department of Mu- 
sic, is pleased to announce that, 
despite all obstacles, this past 
1942-43 season has been the most 
successful and truly eventful in the 
history of the Department. 

In the matter of numbers, the 
Department has shown a steady 
increase in student’ enrollment. 
Over one-third of the entire stu- 
dent body of Texas State College 
for Women is enrolled in some 
phase of music study or perform- 
ance throughout the year. 

The faculty and students of the 
Music Department have generous- 
ly supported the government in 
every request for aid in War Bond 
Drives, Victory Concerts, Commun- 
ity Projects, and Army Camp en- 
tertainment, The College Choir, 
the Symphony Orchestra, the Cam- 
pus Caperettes (musicians and 
dancers), and individual student 
soloists have been regular week- 
end entertainers at near-by Texas 
War Centers. 

Weekly Twilight Musicales have 
been scheduled from September to 
June at which advanced music stu- 
dents have appeared in public re- 
citals. Matinee recitals to prepare 
students for evening performances 
have been given as weekly after- 
noon programs. As a climax to the 
year’s work, special junior and 
senior recitals have been presented 
by advanced students in various 
phases of applied music — piano, 
voice, organ, and violin. 








Music 


TEXAS 


Com posers 


OSCAR J. FOX 


Songs 
THE BLUE BONNET, FLOWER 


OP TI, cccsititesinee Distt case $ .40 
How SWEETLY DOES THE 
MOONBEAM SMILE............ 40 
RAIN AND THE RIVER (words 
by J. Will Callahan)...... .40 
for Chorus 
THE BLUE BONNET, FLOWER 
OF TEXAS (for either mixed, 
women’s, or men’s cho- 
rus) siesisisiuldeiatiagnianasmcniiaaa’ | FEE 
RAIN AND THE RIVER (for 
either mixed, women’s or 
men’s voices) 16 


WILL YOU COME TO THE BOWER 
(an arrangement of the 


National Song of the Re 


public of Texas) for either 
mixed, women’s, or men’s 


chorus .... 


FRANCIS DE BURGOS 


for Mixed Chorus 
PSALM XC .......... 7 


for Women’s Chorus 
MESSENGERS (words by 

Charles Hanson Towne) 

ROCK DE CRADLE, MARY...... : 


J. MEREDITH TATTON 


for Solo or Unison Voices 
BEAUTY THE PILGRIM 
BEYOND THE SPANISH 
ee ey =e " 
THE BirRDs (for Christmas) 
THE CHRIST CHILD................ 
COMMUNION HYMN (of the 
Ancient Irish Church).... 


15 


10 


16 
12 


15 
10 


10 


HYMN OF FREEDOM (poem by 


Mary Perry King) 
RL RARNE | Sccdiicictoanmennaded 
THE MOON CRADLE’S 
Ee ee 
THE SHEPHERDESS ........ 


for Mixed Chorus 
r' ff) (eee See 
COME, CHRISTIANS SING!... 
HYMN OF FREEDOM.............. 
I SAW THREE SHIPS............ 
Two CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(Sing We of Mary and I 
Sing of the Maiden)........ 
for Women’s Chorus 


oy OP ae 
HYMN OF FREEDOM................ 


10 
12 


12 


‘12 


AUGUSTA DOAN FREEMAN 


O My LAWD (arr. Stough- 
ton) 


16 


C.C. BIRGHARD & CO, 


221 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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DENTON 
Beethoven Festival at N.T.8.T.C. 
Tremendous Success! 

Appreciative audiences attended 
each program of the ten-day Bee- 
thoven Piano Festival at North 
Texas State Teachers College dur- 
ing April, 1943, under the direc- 
tion of Silvio Scionti, concert pi- 
anist, pedagogue, and conductor. 

The thirty-two sonatas and five 
concertos of the immortal Beetho- 
ven were rendered in scholarly and 
artistic performance by piano stu- 
dents of the college at Denton and 
from other cities in Texas. Assist- 
ed by the North Texas State 
Teachers College Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Silvio Scionti, guest 
conductor, these young musicians 
of North Texas performed magnifi- 
cently and helped to make musical 
history in the Southwest. Dr. Wil- 
fred C. Bain, director of the De- 
partment of Music, Silvio Scionti, 
conductor, all others who support- 
ed this mammoth musical presen- 
tation, and all performers are to 
be duly congratulated upon the 
topping success of the various pro- 
grams. 

If specific compliments are in 
order, much credit is due the out- 
standing performances of _ the 
young Dallas pianist, Edward Deis, 
who played the most-seldom-heard 
and perhaps the greatest Beetho- 
ven Sonata B Flat, Opus 106 
(Hammer-Klavier) and the Con- 
certo No. 5, E. flat, Opus 73 (Em- 
peror). The Southwest is proud to 
claim such a fine young perform- 
er with such great technical scope. 

No better compliment can be 
paid the festival performance than 
to quote from an editorial in the 
Dallas Morning News of April 20, 
1943: 

“Completion of the three-year 
cycle of music festivals by the mu- 
sic department of North Texas 
State Teachers College has gone a 
long way toward making Denton 
the musical capital of Texas... . 
After its outstanding success with 
the Bach and Brahms festivals of 
the last two years, the Denton 
College might have followed the 
Dallas example of timidly giving 
the war as an excuse for dropping 
plans for its Beethoven festival 
this year. Fortunately for music 
lovers, a more courageous course 

















WILFRED C. BAIN 





DR. W. C. BAIN RECEIVES 
NEW HONORS 


Dr. Wilfred C, Bain, Director of 
the Department of Music of the 
North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, is recipient of new National 
and State music honors: A mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of 
the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation; Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the newly published 
pamphlet, “How the Private Mu- 
sic Teacher Can Help Win in the 
War Effort’; recently elected 
State Representative of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference 
and a Director of the Texas Asso- 





was followed... . 

“The festival offered a remark- 
ably satisfying performance of 
Beethoven’s thirty-two sonatas for 
piano and his five concertos for 
piano and orchestra. Soloists 
shared credit with the unusually 
well - trained student orchestra, 
with Silvio Scionti as guest con- 
auctor. .... 


“While the importance of inter- 
nationally famous singers and in- 
strumental performers for con- 
certs is all to the good, North Tex- 
as State Teachers College has 
proved again that Texas can have 
fine music without looking abroad 
for performers.” 
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ATTENTION! Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail. One of the largest in the South. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
Open a Charge Account with Us and See the Difference 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





T.S.C.W. Symphony Orchestra 
Plays All-Russian Program 
The T.S.C.W. Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of 
Miles A. Dresskell, gave a brilliant 
performance of the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 5 in their concert 
on March 18th. The performance 
of this major symphony marks a 
new milestone in the development 
of this well-known organization. 
The sixty-six members performed 
with a technical skill which al- 
lowed them to be entirely sensitive 
to Conductor Dresskell’s baton as 
he directed them in an inspired and 
musicianly performance of the va- 
rious numbers on the program. 
The first notes of the superb mu- 
sic of the Fifth Symphony were 
enunciated by the orchestra ma- 
jestically and as the music unfold- 
ed, it held the large audience en- 
meshed in its beauties. The string 
section of the orchestra played 
with extraordinarily brilliant and 
vital tone showing a maturity and 
ensemble for which all string sec- 
tions strive but which few but the 
professional orchestras achieve. 
Conductor Dresskell, who is re- 
sponsible for this amazing achieve- 
ment on the part of the girls, re- 
ceived many compliments on their 
performance from the various mu- 
sician members of the audience 
who were thrilled by their playing. 
Miss Marianna Pierce played the 
French horn solo of the second 
movement witha beautifully clear, 
limpid tone. The hauntingly pen- 
sive movement was the favorite 
with the audience and was repeat- 
ed on two later programs at pop- 
ular request. The excellent play- 
ing of oboist Ruth Pittman con- 
tributed greatly to the rendition 
of this and the other movements. 
The bold, vigorous last movement 
was played with fervor and self- 
confidence, culminating a perform- 





ciation of Music Schools, Dr. Bain 
continues his leadership in the 
field of music. The prominent 
North Texas State A Capella Choir 
under the direction of Dr. Bain 
has just completed a_ successful 
spring tour. Programs were given 
at Camp Wolters, Sheppard Field, 
and at several high schools of 
West Texas cities. 


ance unequalled in the history of 
the orchestra and unrivalled by 
any but professional organizations. 

The College Choir under the di- 
rection of Dr. William E. Jones 
sang Seraphic Song (Reve An- 
gelique) by Rubenstein. This cho- 
ral group, ever popular and truly 
outstanding in the entire South- 
west, was ably assisted by Roberta 
von Gremp, violinist and excellent 
concertmistress of the Symphony, 
Carl Wiesemann, organist, Win- 
ifred Perkins, contralto soloist, and 
Frances Wall, pianist, in an alto- 
gether pleasing and artistic rendi- 
tion of this well-known number. 

The program was closed by the 
Orchestra’s playing a group of 
three modern Russian numbers. 
The first, the popular Triwmphal 
March from “Peter and the Wolf’ 
by Prokofieff, was narrated by 
John Murray Kendrick of the 
voice department. This charming 
music appealed to children and 
grown-ups alike. It was followed 
by the String Orchestra’s playing 





The Half Price Music Shop 
158 W. 56th St., New York City 
USED MUSIC AT HALF PRICE 
Classical and Modern - Opera Scores 
Miniature Scores - Chamber Music 
Books on Music 


Bought — 
Our Only Store 


— Music 
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145 UNIFORMS” 
Beautifully Pictured 












S7 Uniterms 
for. 
School, 
Coltege, 
Universety 
Barnts 
and other 
Uniformed 
Organizations 










CLCTH.... 
69 Shades 
12 Qus. ‘tes 
If desired, we will DESIGN 
uniform especiaily for you. 
School and Bend Banners, 
Flags, Throwing Flags. 
@ Special Folder in Calors. 


BY): (010) 0-570) a Oren 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 





4105 Junius Avenue, Dallas 





SOUTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF FINE ARTS — DALLAS 


@® Music in all of its specialized fields. 
@ Commercial Art for industry and fashion. 
@ Drama and radio production. 


Thirty Certified Artist-Teachers 
DEGREES — CERTIFICATES — DIPLOMAS 
— Write Now for New Bulletin — 


CLYDE J. GARRETT, Executive Director 
Telephones T3-1208 and T3-4084 
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MILES A. DRESSKELL 
Conductor T. 8. C. W. Symphony 
Orchestra 





of the Berceuse from the “Fire- 
Bird” by Stravinsky. This lovely 
music, which depicts the hypnotic 
charm cast upon the princess, was 
played by the muted strings with 
a persuasive, gently rhythm which 
formed a perfect background for 
the soothing yet lilting contours 
of its appealing melody. Again 
the string section showed inimita- 
ble musicianship in their interpre- 
tation of this subtle music. The 


FORT WORTH 


Texas Composers Guild 

A hero among heroes, William 
J. Marsh continues to champion 
the cause of the Texas Composers 
Guild. Chairman of the group since 
the founding of this outstanding 
Guild, Mr. Marsh, by precept and 
example, has done a noble part in 
the direction of the only nationally 
recognized organization of Texas 
composers. 

To congratulate Mr. Marsh and 
others of the Texas Composers 
membership is a fine gesture but 
compliments fail to provide the 


program closed with the witty 
Polka from “The Golden Age” by 
Shostakovitch. In this _ selection, 
Mary Agnes Johnson, the very 
capable tympanist of the orches- 
tra, played the xylophone solo. This 
delightful bit of whimsy was 
played with the musical imperti- 
nence it demanded and was re- 
peated at the demand of the large 
and appreciative audience. 

Director Dresskell has indeed 
done a remarkable piece of work 
in the development of this excel- 
lent orchestra and he and each of 
the members justly deserve the 
many compliments which are still 
to be heard on this highly suc- 
cessful concert. 
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Summer Sessions 


First Session of Six Weeks 
June 2 - July 15 


Second Session of Six Weeks 
July 15 - August 25 


iE Special Recreational Program Facilities 

Study at a school of highest professional and academic accred- 

itment where courses have been arranged especially for teach- 

ers seeking to meet the increased Cemand in instrumental in- 
struction, both band and orchestra. 


Selected faculty of men and women of distinctive skill as 


necessary means of maintenance 
and publicity for so deserving a 
group of gifted musician-compos- 
ers. It is often debated and we 
wonder whether or not musicians 
and patrons of music in Texas are 
taking care of their eminent col- 
leagues as they should. And we 
ask if there is an organization or 
individual in Texas with enough 
extra War Bonds to endow the 
Texas Composers Guild that it may 
function more readily and that its 
membership may have more lei- 
sure for creative work. Out of 
every historic conflict has come 
some new and _ inspiring 
compositions. Why not’ expect 
something of international mo- 
ment from the talented personali- 
ties of the Texas 
Guild ? 

Not in any sense of the word is 
the organization friendless nor 
has its membership appealed for 
a sponsor; much support has al- 
ways been given by the Texas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and other 
organizations but no amount of 
sponsorship is too much for this 
artistic cause. 


music 


Composers 


National recognition of works 
of the members of this group has 
recently been paid to Kent Ken- 
nan, of the College of Fine Arts, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
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Fortieth Session 








Thorough Preparation for Concert, Radio, and 
Teaching Positions 


Membership offered in 
All Girls Full Symphony Orchestra 
College Chorus 


* 


Descriptive Catalogue Mailed upon Request 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Texas State College for Women 


TM ay 


Louis H. Hubbard, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


Department of Music 
William E. Jones, Mus. D., Director 


Offers Courses in All Branches of Music, Leading to 
Degree of B.A., B.S., M.A. with majors in 
Music Education, Instrumental Methods, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ 
Thorough Courses in Music Appreciation, Music History, 
Theory, Conducting and Orchestration H 


when on Sunday, February 7, the 
N. B. C. Orchestra, with Toscanini 
directing, played so beautifully 
Kennan’s Night Soliloquy. 

G. Schirmer has just published 
a new piano number Nocturne in 
Blue by David Guion, 5526 Mon- 
ticello, Dallas, Texas, which this 
month’s Musical America pronoun- 
ces aS very good. 

A. P. Schmidt Co., Boston, is to 
issue this spring the concerted 
numbers in a song suite, A Flow- 
er Wreath by William J, Marsh, 
3525 Modlin Avenue, Fort Worth, 
Texas, in octavo form, making the 
suite available for use with chor- 
us. 

The two winning numbers in last 
year’s contest held by the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs, have 
both sinee been published-—-some- 
thing of a record! They are two 
chorus numbers for 8S. 5S. A.: 
Hymn of Freedom by J. Mere- 
dith Tatton, 601 North St., Vic- 
toria, Texas, published by C. C. 
Birchard, and Challenge by M. 
Flora Todd, 205 East Washington, 
Harlingten, Texas, published by 
the Willis Co. 


Fort Worth Civic Music Concerts 

The Fort Worth Civic Music 
Association has closed another 
successful season and at the same 
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Denton, Texas 
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ELIZABETH FAGUY-COTE 
Mezzo-Soprano 





4 


MELVIN DACUS 
Baritone 








time made the necessary plans for 
an even more attractive program 
for next year. The concerts on the 
1942-1943 series included Nathan 
Milstein, Dusolina Giannini, the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra in 
lieu of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
the Ballet . Theatre, Richard 
Crooks, and Claudio Arrau. 


It would seem almost impossi- 
ble to improve upon such a pro- 
gram. A glance at the schedule, 
however, will show that Fort 
Worth Civic Music members will 
hear in the succeeding season 
some ‘of the outstanding artists in 
the nation, The dates have not yet 
been determined, but the numbers 
are as follows: The Philadelphia 
Opera Company, the Ballet The- 


atre, Jose Iturbi, pianist, Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist, Jan Peerce, 
tenor, and Rose Bampton, soprano. 


The Ballet Theatre, which was 
one of the most popular attrac- 
tions here last season, will have 
an entirely new program. The 
Philadelphia Opera Company will 
make its first appearance here, and 
all of the solo artists are new to 
Fort Worth except Rose Bampton, 
who was here several years ago. 
Such an exceptional array of tal- 
ent for the year has been made 
possible because of good manage- 
ment and a full membership in the 
Fort Worth Association. 

Dorothy Nell Whaley. 


Fort Worth Singers Win 
Federation Contest 

Two young Fort Worth artists, 
Miss Elizabeth Faguy-Cote, mezzo- 
soprano, and Melvin Dacus, bari- 
tone, pupils of Faguy-Cote and 
freshman and junior students of 
Texas Christian University, were 
among five winners in the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs’ audi- 
tion for the Lone Star District, 
comprising Texas and Oklahoma, 
held Saturday, April 3, at the 
Woman’s Club. 

Miss Faguy-Cote and Mr. Dacus 
won their awards in the Student 
Musician Auditions, in which other 
winners were Miss Margaret 
Greene, Amarillo, dramatic  so- 
prano, and Miss Fredell Lack, 
Houston, violinist. 

Winner in the Young Artists’ 
Audition was Miss Angelene Col- 
lins,Oklahoma City, who will go to 
New York May 6 for the national 
competition sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

The auditions in Fort Worth 
were conducted by Mrs. I. D. Cole, 
Amarillo, president of the Lone 
Star District, Mrs. Bard W. Paul, 
Dallas, president of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and Mrs. 
Lena Milam, senior Texas Audi- 
tion chairman. 

Judges for the contest were Paul 
van Katwijk, Thomas H. Williams 
and Clyde Garrett, all of Dallas, 
Norman Larson, Norman, Oklaho- 
ma, and Dr. E. W. Doty, Austin. 


State 





For further details address: 





TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


SHORT SUMMER TERM, JUNE 7 TO JUNE 26 
Eight-weeks Summer Term, July 1 to August 27 
Full Semester beginning July 1 


Complete Music Courses available for all sessions 
Graduate Courses in Music Education 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN MASTER VIOLIN CLASS 
June 1 to July 15 


T. Smith McCorkle, Director 
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CARL WIESEMANN 
Organist 





Carl Wiesemann Receives Honor- 
ary Doctor of Music Degree from 
Southern School of Fine Arts 
at 1943 Spring Commencement 


Carl Wiesemann, teacher of or- 
gan and piano at the Texas State 
College for Women, is one of the 
best known organists in Texas and 
in the Southwest. Born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, he showed unusual 
music talent at an early age, and 
was given instruction in both piano 
and organ. Later, he studied with 
the outstanding teachers in the 
East and in the musical centers 
of Berlin and Leipzig, Germany. 
Outstanding honors which Mr. 
Wiesemann has justly merited and 
positions in which he has served 
to the credit of music as an art and 
as a profession include those as 
Lecture-Recitalist for the Board of 
Education in New York City and 
Recitalist for the National Con- 
vention of the American Guild of 
Organists in. New York. ’In June 
1923, Mr. Wiesemann was chosen 
to represent the Southwest as one 
of the ten recitalists chosen from 
the United States and Canada to 
play at the large Moller Organ in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Ball Room. 


In 1931, Carl Wiesemann joined 
the music faculty of the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, 
as teacher of organ and piano. Pri- 


or to this affiliation, he has served 
music in Texas as professor of or- 
gan and composition at Baylor 
University, Waco, and as organist 
and choirmaster at St. Matthews 
Cathedral, Dallas, a position wh‘ch 
he has held since October 16, 1921, 
and in which he continues. 


Mr. Wiesemann, a past president 
and honorary member of the Tex- 
as Music Teachers Association, is 
also a former Dean of the Texas 
Chapter American Guild of Organ- 
ists and a charter member of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
and a member of its Board. In ad- 
dition to his work as a concert 
artist and teacher, Mr. Wiesemann 
has been very active as a compo- 
ser. A member of the Texas Com- 
posers Guild, he has made many 
contributions for orchestra, organ, 
piano, and voice. 


For his untiring service to mus- 
ic in general and especially for his 
contribution to music in Texas and 
in the Southwest, the honor of a 
Doctorate of Music degree from 
the Southern School of Fine Arts 
of Houston, Texas, is justly con- 
ferred upon Carl Wiesemann. His 
many friends and co-workers con- 
gratulate him upon this new honor. 

——— —Q-—-——— 
SAN ANTONIO 
Dunning Normal - Seymour Studio 
Activity 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour present- 
ed Mary Margaret Cook and Sa- 
rah Roos, pupils with approx- 
imately two and one-half years of 
study, in an Intermediate Certifi- 
cate Program of the Dunning 
Course of Music, Saturday, April 
17, 1943, at her studios, 1419 South 
Saint Mary’s Street, San Antonio. 
These young students performed 
in a manner which reflects special 
credit not only upon their excellent 
teaching but upon the outstanding 
course of study outlined by the 
Dunning Course of Music Study. 

Mrs. Seymour is pleased to an- 
nc_ice that the Dunning Normal 
will open June 21 and will be con- 
ducted at the Stella Seymour Stu- 
dio. Special creative pre-school 
classes will be held throughout the 
summer session. 
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Dunning Goes Forward in Texas 

It is with some degree of satis- 
faction that, in spite of the tension 
which has pervaded every line of 
cultural endeavor since “Pearl 
Harbor” and the fact that every 
parent and teacher has divided 
and subdivided his or her working 
hours to include U.S. O. and other 
war activities, the craving for mu- 
sical expression has expanded and 
redoubled the former desire for 
cooperation. 

To the National Association of 
Dunning Teachers, headed by the 
normal faculty of fourteen mem- 
bers with Mrs. Jear Warren Car- 
rick as Dean, this fact is particu- 
larly noted as the Dunning Studio 
pupils continue to gain Superior 
and Excellent Ratings wherever 
they participate in Federation 
Competitive Festivals, National Pi- 
ano Playing Tournaments, et cet- 
era, Texas claims four of the nor- 
mal faculty — Mrs. Laud German 
Phippen of Dallas, who has served 
as President of the Texas Dunning 
Association for the past two 
terms, Mrs. Mary B. Adams, of 
Wichita Falls, Mrs. Stella H. Sey- 
mour, of San Antonio, and Mrs. 
Grace Tudor Mason, of Dallas. 

Each year the Texas Dunning 
Association has held a one-day 
convention, preceding the annual 
Texas Music Teachers Association 
convention, and always features 
outstanding artists in concerts, 
lecturers of note, a program given 
by local talent, and its regular 
business sessions. Last June Dr. 
Albert Mirovitch thrilled a large 
audience at both conventions in 


Fort Worth. : 

Due to the request of those in 
authority to curtail travel and to 
save overcrowded hotel space, it 
was decided to eliminate the Dun- 
ning State Meeting in Houston this 
June. A Normal Board meeting 
was held last August when Dean 
Carrick of Portland, Oregon, and 
Mrs. Virginia Ryan (whom Texas 
Dunning still claims) of New York 
City, met with Dr. Clyde J. Gar- 
rett at the Southwestern Conserv- 
atory in Dallas, to consider plans 
for the expansion of Dunning 
Normal activity looking toward es- 
tablishing a National School of 
Dunnirg, Due to the present con- 
ditions, it seemed wisest to post- 
pone such plans until peace reigns 
again. 

During Mrs. Carrick’s Dallas 
visit, she was complimented with 
an elaborate reception in the mag- 
nificent gardens of the beautiful 
home of Miss Mary Grace Little, 
President of the Dallas Association 
of Dunning Teachers, where the 
guests were entertained with a de- 
lightful program by the hostess 
on her Hammond Organ. 

Mrs. Sallie Grace Sellars also 
honored Mrs. Carrick with an Al- 
fresco Supper on her beautiful 
lawn. Mrs. Carrick was an honor 
guest at a luncheon at the Melrose 
Hotel given by the Dallas Club fol- 
lowing which she addressed a 
large group of teachers outlining 
plans for club activity for the 
year. So great was the enthusiasm 
created that, as if by magic, a 
large number of teachers enrolled 
in a class to be conducted by Mrs. 
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Laud German Phippen in the Car- 
rick Creative Course. This special 
course is meeting with much fa- 
vor in Dunning Classes throughont 
the country. 

Summer classes scheduled by 
the Texas Normal Teachers will 
feature this new departure in orig- 
inal composition in addition to the 
regular Dunning course of instruc- 
tion in Improved Music Study. 
The success of this course may be 
judged by the large classes of pu- 
pils receiving Intermediate, Jun- 
ior and Senior diplomas whch can 
only be awarded after a satisfacto- 
ry program of ten compositions 
has been given by memory and an 
examination of theoretical subjects 
has been approved by the Educa- 
tional Board of the respective dis- 
tricts. Thus Dunning moves on! 

Stella H. Seymour. 


O- 
WACO 
Baylor School of Music 


The Baylor School of Music 
closed its spring activities with a 
number of student and special re- 
citals which were advanced three 
weeks ahead of schedule due to 
the early closing of the quarter. 
Two general recitals were held on 
the evenings of April 29 and May 
7, with a junior recital by Kath- 
ryn Morgan, pianist, pupil of Roxy 
Grove, and Regina Owens, con- 
tralto, pupil of Robert Hopkins, 
given on Sunday afternoon, May 2. 
Henrietta Morris, soprano, Roy 
Strange, baritone, pupils of Mar- 
tha Barkema, and Herbert Colvin, 
pianist, pupil of Robert Markham, 
appeared in a joint recital on May 
8, while Jane Mansfield, pianist, 
pupil of Daniel Sternberg, gave a 
senior recital on May 5. All reci- 
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tals were held in Waco Hall. 

The entire faculty of the Bay- 
lor School of Music will be in res- 
idence for the summer term which 
will open June 2, and work in all 
departments will be offered. A 
large number of students have al- 
ready made reservations for sum- 
mer courses and a considerable in- 
crease in enrollment for the sum- 
mer quarter is anticipated. 

Daniel Sternberg, latest addition 
to the faculty, will offer, in addi- 
tion to his reguar piano classes, 
courses in advanced theory and 
composition, as well as classes in 
opera repertoire and conducting. 


Waco Symphony Orchestra 

The Waco Symphony closed the 
most successful season since its 
organization four years ago with 
a concert May 4, with Leonard 
Warren, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, as the soloist. Other soloists 
presented this year were Mona 
Paulee, mezzo-soprano, Adele Mar- 
cus, pianist, and Arnaldo Estrella, 
Brazilian pianist. Both from the 
standpoint of high artistic stand- 
ards and general audience enthusi- 
asm the entire season was a most 
gratifying one. 

Unusually interesting plans have 
been made for the series for next 
season, the feature of which will 
be the presentation of the Barber 
of Seville by the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company with the members of 
the Waco Symphony in the pit. 
Other concerts will include Jose 
Iturbe, briliant pianist, and Pa- 
tricia Travers, outstanding young 
violinist, as soloists. 


—_ 0 


WICHITA FALLS 
Senior High School Music Depart- 
ment Presents Choir and Or- 
chestra in Musicale 
The Music Department of the 
Wichita Falls Senior High School 
presented the A Capella Choir and 
the Orchestra in a Sunday after- 
noon musicale on May 2, 1943. 
The following outstanding program 
was successfully performed: 
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Almighty and Everlasting God...... 
Jndececbwasuaianeseinene Orlando Gibbons 
The Outgoing of the Boats ........ 
es ALR ONS RARER Po Res EC Robertson 
How Blest Are They ................0.-+ 
Tschaikowsky-Cain 
(Dedicated to the memory of W.F. 
S.H. boys who have given their 
lives in the service of our country) 
A Capella Choir 
Ballet Egyptien ................ A. Luigini 
Allegro non troppo, Allegretto, 
Andante sostenuto, Andante es- 
pressive 


Orchestra 
ZO TOW TPGION visecnicnnicnees 
ieee Warlamoff-Aschenbrenner 


Tramping .... Spiritual Arr. Krone 


Fireflies .... Russian Folk Song, 
pinithnys dadeaccabatiieniogetontont Arr. Leighter 

he, dn ne eee eee eee Palmgren 

Fire! Fire! My Heart ........ Morley 


A Capella Choir 


An American Ode .............. Kountz 
(Dedicated to W.F.S.H. boys who 
are now in armed service) 

A Capella Choir 
Lois Ruth Mitchell, Director 
Herbert Rogers, Accompanist 
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GRAND PRAIRIE 

An outline of new activities of 
the North American Aviation Cho- 
rus for this spring and summer 
has been announced by the NAA 
Recreation Department. Composed 
of employees of the giant NAA 
factory and offices at Grand Prai- 
rie near Dallas, the chorus is un- 
der the direction of Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett, Dallas musician and govern- 
ment inspector of the factory. 

Rehearsals are being held each 
Monday evening at eight o’clock 
at the Whittle Music Company 
auditorium in Dallas and section- 
al rehearsals are being scheduled 
at the Grand Prairie plant. Stand- 
ard choral and light opera music 
were being prepared for a series of 
radio programs on WRR in April 
and May. A colorful production en- 
titled On to Victory will be pre- 
sented in the city parks of Dallas 
and nearby towns during the sum- 
mer. 

The chorus will sponsor a bi- 
weekly outdoor sing and noonday 
‘novelty program at the plant dur- 
ing the warm months, according to 
Miss Frances Fowler, president. 


To the North Carolina Sympho- 
ny Orchestra last month came 
new recognition. By legislative ac- 
tion the State of North Carolina, 
through its senators and repre- 
sentatives in Raleigh, voted af- 
firmatively to subsidize its own 
North Carolina Symphony Orches- 
tra. Though the appropriation for 
the next biennium is a modest one, 
it marks an epochal step forward 
with the fact that it brings state 
recognition of symphonic music. 


In the ten years of its existence 
the orchestra has been faced with 
a unique situation. Its personnel is 
drawn from fifteen communities in 
the state, and includes music 
teachers, writers, students, house- 
wives, and factory warkers, who 
are carefully selected through au- 
ditions, These players rehearse as 
sectional units under the conduc- 
tor, Dr. Benjamin Swalin, and join 
together in the final all-unit re- 
hearsals a few days before each 
scheduled concert. Some of the 
players travel as much as two hun- 
dred miles each way to and from 
a concert. 


The conductor of this outstand- 
ing organization, Benjamin Swa- 
lin, is Associate Professor of Mu- 
sic at the University of North 
Carolina, and a former student at 
the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York City where he studied 
under Franz Kneisel. 
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TED SHAWN VISITS TEXAS 
CITIES 


Ted Shawn, internationally fa- 
mous dance artist, lecturer, chore- 
ographer, and teacher of the dance, 
was a visitor in North Texas dur- 
ing the second week of March. As 
a guest artist-teacher at the Edith 
James Dance Studio in Dallas, Mr. 
Shawn spent two days in this city. 

The North Texas State Teachers 
College of Denton presented Mr. 
Shawn in a lecture-recital on Tues- 
day evening, March 16, under the 
auspices of their Artist Course Se- 
ries, Mr. Shawn also taught a mas- 
ter class at this institution on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

As a guest artist of the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, 
Ted Shawn gave a memorable lec- 
ture on the “History of the Dance’ 
on that campus on Tuesday and 








TED SHAWN, Director — Faculty Famous Dance Artists 
Sponsors and Patrons invite all Students interested 
In Any Phase of the Dance, to Attend 
The University of the Dance — Summer 1943 


JACOB’S PILLOW, LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Write Secretary for Information 
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Wednesday afternoons, March 16 
and 17. 

Mr. Shawn has made many ex- 
tensive dance tours covering the 
Americas, Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, and the Orient; he 
has appeared as soloist, as co-art- 
ist with Ruth St. Denis, and in col- 
laboration with the famous Deni- 
shawn Dancers and his celebrated 
ensemble of men dancers. 

Conceded to be one of the world’s 
most outstanding authorities in the 
field of dance, Mr. Shawn brings 
a broad background of knowledge 
and experience to the direction of 
his University of the Dance at Ja- 
cob’s Pillow, Lee, Massachusetts. 
National patrons and sponsors of 
this unique institution invite stu- 
dents interested in any phase of 
dance to come to Jacob’s Pillow 
during the summer of 1943 for stu- 
dy and contact with famous art- 
ists and teachers of dance. 

Anne Schley Duggan, Director 
of Health and Physical Education 
at the Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, and an authority 
in the field of dance in education, 
will be a guest instructor at the 
University of the Dance during the 
month of August. 

For further information regard- 
ing the extraordinary opportuni- 
ties afforded through this Summer 
School of the Dance, address: Sec- 
retary of Ted Shawn, Jacob’s Pil- 
low, Lee, Massachusetts. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The many contingent emergen- 
cies and additional duties necessi- 
tated by the World War would have 
proved insurmountable for’ the 
Editor-Publisher of your official 
magazine, The Southwestern Mu- 
sician, had these difficulties not 
been offset by the constant support 
and encouragement of friends and 
colleagues throughout the country. 
Your Editor, therefore, wishes to 
take this means, in the final issue 
of the magazine for the academic 
year of 1942-43, of acknowledging 
deep appreciation to all who have 
made its publication possible dur- 
ing these difficult times. 


Special appreciation is extended 
to the Associate Editors and to 
contributors who have been tire- 
less in their efforts, suggestions, 
articles and items of interest des- 
pite increased duties in their re- 
spective professional situations. To 
those who have carried advertise- 
ments and thus assisted material- 
ly in defraying partially the rising 
costs of publication, I am indeed 
grateful, To readers, to subscrib- 
ers, and to all musicians of Texas 
and the Southwest, as well as to 
those outside of this geographical 


area, further appreciation is ex- 
pressed because a_ stimulating, 
reading audience is indispensable 
to the success of each issue of the 
Magazine. And to the members of 
the Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and of the Texas Association 
of Music Schools who, individuaily 
and collectively, have supported 
The Southwestern Musician as 
your official organ in professional 
affairs, I am deeply indebted. This 
acknowledgment is extended, also, 
to all organizations which have 
used the columns of the Magazine 
as channels of information for the 
betterment of music. 


And last, but not least, may I 
express. sincere appreciation to 
“the man behind the scenes’ — Mr. 
William H. McNitzky — and to his 
co-workers at the McNitzky Print- 
ing Company in Denton. Beginning 
with a “toy outfit” in 1909, Mr. 
MecNitzky is now at the head of a 
printing business with a person- 
nel of eight individuals, all crafts- 
men in their particular depart- 
ments. In addition to printing The 
Southwestern Magazine, this act- 
ive little firm publishes a weekly 
religious paper with a national cir- 
culation, many books, and has a 
thriving business in commercial 
printing. As the heads of a typical 
American family, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Nitzky have five children, one of 
whom is a young man now serving 
with the armed forces of our coun- 
try. 

Mr. McNitzky has long been 
known as “The Master Printer.” 
It is an epithet he has continued 
to merit for he has steadfastly 
maintained his high standard of 
workmanship despite shortages of 
material and labor. To maintain 
this standard, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Nitzky have often taken their 
turns at doing various phases of 
the work necessary to meet pro- 
duction schedules during this war- 
time rush. The many compliments 
on the make-up of the magazine 
are duly shared, therefore, with 
Mr. William H, McNitzky, printer. 


For content and format of The 
Southwestern Musician I am in- 
deed grateful to all who have made 
its publication possible. Because of 
this support and splendid co-opera- 
tion, I look forward with confi- 
dence and genuine anticipation to- 
ward an even better magazine in 
the academic year of 1943-44. 


STELLA OWSLEY, 
Editor-Publisher. 
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The editors of The Southwestern Musician take pleasure in recommending for your music libraries and repertoires 


the following publications. The books and music have been examined carefully and reviewed for your guidance 
in making a profitable choice. 
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MIND THE MUSIC. 


DR, HENRY E. MEYER 
Community Song 

United We Sing Burton (Ed- 
win Morris). A good imprint of 
many favorites, including popular 
war songs. 

Americana Collection Bran- 
denburg (Rubank). A fine collec- 
tion of standard songs including 
best patriotic numbers. 

Organ Pieces 

Awake, Thou Wintry Earth 


Bach - Whitford. A Negro Once 
Sang of Good Friday — Harvey 
Gaul. Old Easter Melody John 


E. West. Three Gray publicat’ons 
which will enhance Easter pro- 
grams. 


Norwegian War Rhapsody - 
Christian Sinding. Twelve Hymn 
Preludes Seth Bingham. Noc- 


turnes — Eric Delamarter, Three 
larger offerings of the H. W. Gray 
catalogue. The Sinding piece is 
rugged and effective music ar- 
ranged for organ by Clarence 
Dickinson. The Bingham preludes 
use well-loved tunes and will make 
much-used church pieces. The Del- 


amarter Suite is sensitive recital 
music beautifully conceived. 
Piano Educational 

Themes from the Great Con- 


certos —- Henry Levine (Presser). 
A middle grade _ transcription. 
Should prove valuable to pupils 
and music lovers. 

Twenty Pieces from Bach’s Book 

Guy Maier (J. Fischer). Pro- 
gressive arrangement of various 
types of Bach compositions. A fine 
book for grounding in the Bach 
style. The Arab Horsemen Ha- 


zel Cobb; La Gaiete Dent Mow- 
rey; Summer Clouds Buenta 
Carter. Three pieces from _ the 


Summy catalogue that will prove 
good for second and third grade 
pupils. 

Songs 

Liberty Under God John Sac- 
co (G. Schirmer). A fine patriotic 
solo for medium voice. 

Time Clarence Olmstead (G. 
Schirmer). A suite in five ep’sodes 
for voice and piano, An express- 
ive and ambitious work for high 
or medium voice. 

Hold Thou My Hands — G. God- 
frey and A Prayer G. Edmund- 
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son. Two songs from Ditson’s cat- 

alogue, dignified and churchly. The 

first for low voice, the second an 

Ave Maria for high voice. 
Ensemble 

Music for Two — Sidney Beck 
(Music Press); for violins, violas, 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, recorders. 
A fine album of eight classic selec- 
tions. 

Suite for Strings Henry Pur- 
cell (Music Press). A new imprint 
edited by Louis Persinger. 
Theory 

Harmony Paul 
(Associated Music 
This book should 
prove indispensable to both teach- 
ers and students. It is authorita- 
tive, concise 


Traditional 
Hindemith 
Publishers). 


and comprehensive. 
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REVIEW OF TEACHER’S MAN- 
UALS ACCOMPANYING 
A SINGING SCHOOL 
The New C. C. Birchard Basic 
Music Series 
Percis C, Terhune 

Director Music Education, T.S.C.W. 

It would seem to be a far cry 
from the old “singing school” 
which marked the very earliest 
stage of school music instruction 
to the very modern, colorful, and 
almost streamlined new series of 
song books designed for use in the 
public schools, called A Singing 
School. If musical material and 
method of approach are to be used 
as criteria, it is indeed a far cry 
since the songs used in that ear- 
lier day were purely of a solemn 
and religious nature, and the disci- 
pline and routine through which 
the matezi:! was mastered was 
strict and almost militaristic. If, 
however, simplicity, directness, and 
logical arrangement of fundamen- 
tal musical facts are used as cri- 
teria, the reader will find that the 
editors of this series have main- 
tained a nice balance between the 
factual and appreciative approach 
to musical learning with due con- 
sideration for integration with oth- 
er school subjects, 

The Teacher’s Manuals which 
accompany three of the books of 
the series -—- Our Songs, Merry 
Music, and We Sing — are note- 


worthy for several reasons. In the 
first place, the phraseology in 
which both general and specific 
teaching suggestions are couched 
is simple, understandable and deii- 
nite. Furthermore, it will be found 
that all of the main phases of mu- 
sic instruction generally agreed 
upon by authorities in the field of 
music education have been given 
consideration and _ interpretation 
with respect to the proper age and 
grade level. And finally, there will 
be found in each manual a com- 
plete tabulation of the musical, in- 
formative, and appreciative mater- 
ial in each of the books. This sim- 
plicity, directness, and definiteness 
should make the Teacher’s Man- 
uals particularly valuable to the 
public school teacher who, for one 
reason or another, feels that he 
has been inadequately prepared 
for the far from simple task of 
teaching children to love and to 
appreciate music. 

In the manual to be-used in con- 
nection with Our Songs, developed 
for children who have a “back- 
ground of at least a year of di- 
rected musical activity,’ attention 
is given to such conventional top- 
ics as child-like subject matter, 
structural study, rote song teach- 
ing, uncertain singers, apprecia- 
tion, and the use of rhythm for 
antiphonal singing, dramatization, 
group bodily movement, and toy 
orchestra. Suggestions are 
made concerning the use of two of 
the more recent trends in music 
education procedure descants to 
be sung with very simple songs, 
and verse speaking or choral 
speech. Specific listings of songs 
particularly suited to each of the 
above phases are given, with def- 
inite suggestions as to how some 
of the songs may be used in sev- 
eral ways. 


also 


Merry Music affords a logical 
progression from Our Songs in 
graphic illustrations, elementary 
history of music presented through 
“illustrations and anecdotal texts,” 
more mature subject matter of 
the songs, and a larger proportion 
of material suitable for music 
reading. We find, therefore, that 
the teacher’s manual for this book 
is likewise more advanced, covers 
some of the topics treated in the 
previous manual in more specific 


Lorial 


detail, and gives suggested teach- 
ing procedures for phases of music 
instruction not included in earlier 
stages. For instance, the use of 
verse speaking and choral speech 
for various purposes is discussed 
fully, and whether or not the read- 
er is in complete agreement with 
the editors, the discussion is inter- 
esting and worthy of more than 
superficial consideration. Methods 
for creating original music and 
the development of facility in 
reading and writing music, care- 
fully thought out and logically 
organized, are outlined in some de- 
tail. 

The manual to be used in con- 
junction with We Sing places em- 
phasis upon the predominant at- 
tention which is given to the de- 
velopment of accurate music read- 
ing in teaching children of the in- 
termediate grades. An ingenious 
and novel approach to the sensing 
of rhythmic patterns is accom- 
plished in the song book through a 
graphic representation of these 
patterns in colored illustrative pic- 
tures. The significance of the pic- 
rhythmic patterns is ex- 
plained and methods of guiding the 
children in the interpretation of 
them are suggested. Typical mel- 
odic studies are offered as supple- 
mentary aid as well as definite 
rules for the interpretation of key 
and meter signatures. This man- 
ual, like the others, contains a 
complete tabulation of all musical 
material arranged under such 
headings as form, rhythmic use, 
main tonal pattern, and main 
rhythmic pattern, and offers inter- 
esting and useful suggestions for 
developing units suitable for pro- 
grams or other public perform- 
ances. 

Perhaps the chief contribution 
which this new series, with its ac- 
companying manuals, will make 
to the experienced teacher of mu- 
sic in the schools is a re-awaken- 
ing of enthusiasm and enjoyment 
in his task which will undoubted- 
ly result from contact with fresh 
and new materials presented in an 
interesting and original manner. 
AS was suggested earlier, the in- 
experienced or partly inadequate 
teacher of music should be greatly 
aided by the suggestions and ma- 
terials offered since everything 
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has been reduced to comparatively 
simple terms, easily within the 
grasp of even the average lay per- 
son. All in all, the editors are to 
be commended for a fine piece of 
work, accomplished in an obvious- 
ly helpful and enthusiastic spirit. 
——o 
In line with the trend towards 
music by Americans, Car] Fischer, 
Inc., announces the forthcoming 
publications: a new series of piano 
books by Maxwell Eckstein which 
is now in preparation for early re- 
lease; and also an orchestra col- 
lection, edited and arranged by 
Karl Van Hoesen of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, New 
York. This collection will contain 
original compositions by outstand- 
ing American composers. 








Likewise from Witmark and 
Sons —a Gypsy Gzardas entitled 
“Romany Life’ on a theme by 
Victor Herbert composed by Gre- 
gory Stone. This is a good solo 
number, bright and sparkling, sure 
to please audiences. It is not too 
difficult and teachers will find its 
contents worthwhile material. 





Harm, Inc., offers Three Preludes 
by the late George Gershwin 
transcribed by the eminent artist, 
Jascha Heifetz. These Preludes are 
not easy to perform and should not 
be attempted by those without 
adequate technical facility at their 
command for an artistic rendition. 
The bowings and fingerings show 
the same meticulous care that Hei- 
fetz is wont to show in his own 
impeccable style of performances. 
These Preludes are an outstanding 
contribution by two great musi- 
cians to the violin literature, 





A miniature orchestra score of 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue comes from the press of 
Harms, Inc. This score is larger 
than the usual pocket edition; 
finely engraved, very legible. The 
foreword tells of the writing of 
the Rhapsody and the tremendous 
favor which it won at its first per- 
formance by Paul Whiteman’s Or- 
chestra in Aeolian Hall in New 
York City. For the collector of 
contemporary scores this is a fine 
addition, and for the various clas- 
ses in Colleges and Conservatories, 
it can be used to advantage in the 
study of contemporary American 
Music. 





Recent publication by the Rob- 
bins Music Corporation include 
Moods Moderne. This is a collec- 
tion of popular tunes arranged for 
violin and piano or cello and piano. 
Of medium difficulty, this collec- 
tion will appeal to those players 
who like light and tuneful melodies. 
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The price is one dollar per volume. 

Offered by the Robbins Music 
Corporation is a miniature score 
of Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon 
Suite. This widely known music 
can now be studied in detail by 
individuals and music classes 
alike. The score is of generous 
proportions and well printed. By 
all means the amateur and the 
professional alike will want to add 
this to their libraries. 


——o 
The following group of new pi- 


ano solos published by G. Schirmer 
are excellently edited and will be 
a most pleasant addition to the rep- 
ertoire of any piano teacher. 

Two Southland Impressions by S. 
N. Heaps are clever short sketches 
in the popular southern rhythmic 
and melodic style entitled: In the 
Cotton Field and Lullaby in Synco- 
pation. Moder:.cely easy. 

Slumber Boat and Thistledown 
by L. Davis are two easy pieces 
which young players will enjoy. 

Laughing Waters, Mr. Metro- 
nome and Sun Dance are three well 
written easy solos by C. M. Senft- 
leber. 

Puppets on Parade by W. Cheno- 
with is a sprightly march. Mod- 
erately easy. 

Colonial March by Bruno Huhn 
is a spirited piece which should 
please intermediate students and 
also give aid in teaching the dis- 
tinction between triplets and the 
dotted eighth and sixteenth. 

Cosita and Thought by W. Friml 
are extremely attractive solos em- 
ploying modern harmonies and 
rhythms which should be delightful 
additions to anyone’s repertoire. 
Moderately difficult. 

———_OQ-— 








“Harmonice Musices” by Dr, Helen 
Hewitt Reviewed by E. Clyde 
Whitlock 


Such a contribution as this vol- 
ume to the resources of musical 
scholarship is not the result of the 
whim of a moment. The book of 
421 pages of sheet music size rep- 
resents several years of research, 
not only in the general aspects of 
the subject but in the veriest 
minutiae of textual comparison. 

Dr. Hewitt, now in her first year 
on the faculty of North Texas 
State Teachers College, here pre- 
sents the procurable results of a 
study of sources scattered about 
the musical world, for the most 
part in European libraries, which 
may well become the definitive re- 
port, combining in one volume the 
results of the researches of many 
previous scholars. It is a veritable 
variorum as well. 

This work concerns itself ex - 
clusively with one volume of mus- 
ic, apparently of about 103 pages, 


but a volume which is of tremen- 
dous historical and musical import, 
musically because it contained 
some of the finest secular writing 
of foremost composers of its time 
and historically because it was the 
first printed book of polyphonic 
music. 

The book was the output of Ot- 
taviano dei Petrucci, who by its 
issue in 1501 revolutionized the en- 
tire course of musical history. The 
present author justifies her atten- 
tion to a subject now the exclu- 
sive interest of libraries and mus- 
icologists in her preface, thus: “It 
is a curious fact that in the more 
than four hundred years that have 
elapsed since the first issue of 
the Odhecaton (in the same decade 
that America was discovered by 
Columbus) no complete modern 
edition of any one of these import- 
ant anthologies of art-music has 
been published.” 

The research leading up to the 
present examination of the sub- 
ject was conducted in person in 
many European libraries and by 
the inspection of photostatic cop- 
ies of manuscripts, a priceless 
boon to present-day investigators. 


The title of the orginal volume 
is a combination of Greek and 
Latin, “Odhecaton” being the 
Greek compound for ‘one hundred 
songs,’ and the entire title signi- 
fying “One Hundred Songs of Har- 
monic Music.’’ The word ‘harmon- 
ic’ is understood to have meant 
vocal music in parts, though the 
musical style is of course strictly 
polyphonic. 

The book is indeed an anthol- 
ogy, doubtless a sort of fireside 
companion, presenting under one 
cover the best known and most 
favored music of its kind of the 
time. The composers, as would be 
expected, are predominantly Neth- 
erlandish, and among the familiar 
names we find Alexander Agricola, 
Loyset Compere (16 items), Hein- 
rich Isaacs, Jean Mouton, Jacob 
Obrecht, Johannes Ockeghem and 
Josquin des Pres (6 pieces). Only 
ten numbers are consigned to that 
prolific composer of the ages, 
Anon. 

About half of the music is in 
three voices, one of which often 
was a borrowed ‘subject,’ according 
to the universal usage of the time. 
In the four-part pieces one voice 
occasionally is designated “si place- 
et,” an ab libitum voice, perhaps 
added by another hand. 

To the present-day eye the 
strangest feature of the printing is 
that the music does not appear in 
score. Each part is given a sep- 
arate set-up, the Superius above 
and Tenor below on the left-hand 
page, with Altus and Bassus to 
the right. The five-line staff is 


used, but the progressive tendency 
toward the use of fewer clef posi- 
tions had not progressed as far 
as the later standardization re- 
taining only four or five positions. 
Odhecaton used the C, G and F 
clefs in eight staff positions. Us- 
ages in regard to key signature 


had not been crystallized, and all 
voice parts of the same piece did 


not always show the same signa- 
ture. The ‘church’ modes, with 
certain of their peculiarities as re- 
gards modulation and _ notation, 
stil! dominated vocal music. The 
cadences for the most part stu- 
diously avoid the inclusion of the 
chord-third in the final chord. Over 
half of the numbers are in the 
Dorian mode, and the later persis- 
tence of the Aeolian and Ionian is 
here not even foreshadowed. 


Of the texts only a few words 
of the beginning are printed. Of 
the incipits 80 are in French. From 
other sources 73 of the texts have 
been recovered. The notes are 
placed so close together that it 
was not possible to accommodate 
texts and notes to each other, as 
in modern usage, and there still 
is controversy as to the fitting of 
text to music. The old French 
verse-forms-rondeau, virelai, and 
ballade predominate in the texts. 

The last two hundred pages of 
the book are given over to tran- 
scriptions of the numbers in mod- 
ern notation, with an ingenious 
system of barring which shows 
the synchronism of parts without 
altering original note values. 


The compendious extent of the 
material may best be manifested 
by a glance at the index. Fifteen 
double-column pages are devoted 
to the subject of Notation alone. 
Forty-seven pages are required 
for the analysis of the musical 
texts. In the Concordance of thir- 
ty-eight pages comparative details 
among the known sources are con- 
noted, ranging from a single ref- 
erence to an amazing list covering 
almost three pages for the No. 20. 
Twenty-eight pages of Variants 
in the Musical Readings list diver- 
gences of almost microscopical de- 
tail. 

The present volume gathers into 
one cover all that is presently 
known, it seems, about Petrucci’s 
publication, and as such should be 
one of the most valuable compila- 
tions in existence upon its subject. 


The non-specialists will be 
amazed both by the enterprise and 
endurance of its author and by the 
enormous quantity of source ma- 
terial available in the libraries of 
the world with respect to a single 
four-hundred-year-old volume of a 
scant one hundred pages. So is hu- 
man knowledge hoarded and dis- 
seminated. 
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ARTISTS’ - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 





ABILENE 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano Department, McMurray College, 
Studio 226 Grape St., Abilene. 


AMARILLO 

BARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-Vi- 
olinist—Conductor Amarillo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs. 
I. D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 

GLENN, Gladys M.—President Musical 
Arts Conservatory of West Texas. 

WEBB, Gladys—Soprano—Opera, Ora- 
torio Concert—Teacher of Singers— 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West 
Texas, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N. — Violin and The- 
ory—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D. — Head Band 
Dept., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
Band of 100 ae, North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College, Arlington. 

LANGFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 
pianist, teacher—North Texas Agri- 
cultural College. 


PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman — Or- 
gan—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. 


AUSTIN 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Teacher of 
Piano and Piano Pedagogy, Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 1807 Lavaca, 
Austin, Texas. 

TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Inc. 
~—Accredited by the State Department 
of Education, 1807 Lavaca, Austin, 
Texas. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 


BROWNWOOD 
WOODS, Guy — Pianist — Teacher of 
Piano and Organ, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood. 


CANYON 
CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A. — Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of Department 
of Music, Director Madrigal Singers, 
West Texas State Teachers College. 


DALLAS 
BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony. Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St., Dallas. 


COUNCIL, E. G., ‘“‘The Music Man,” 
1011 Elm Street. — Sheet Music. 


DNEPROV, Ivan — Tenor — Director 
Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 


DOWNING, William B. — Baritone 
— of Voice, 1101 Elm jsi., Dal- 
as. 


FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus of Dallas; 
piano, theory, voice coaching, con- 
ducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 


GARRETT, Clyde Jay and Dorothy — 
Teachers of Singing and Piano, South- 
western Conservatory, Dallas. Home 
studio, 5424 Willis Avenue. Phones 
T3-1208 and T3-4084. 


GOLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist University ; 
Director of Highland Park Methodist 
Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman- 
uel, Dallas, 5-0709. 


HUTCHESON, Isabel Piano. Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Col- 
orado. 


JONES, Elizabeth Gay — Teacher of 
Piano, Harmony. 5100 Ross Ave. (Stu- 
dio), Dallas. 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pianist, 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher Pi- 
ano, Organ, Theory. 4234 Avondale, 
Dallas, 





PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano 
—3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System including advanced 
grades; Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy — Teacher of Singing and 
Conductor, 3918 Hall Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

PORTER, Mrs. Ralph A. — Teacher of 
Piano, 3600 Milton, Dallas. 

POTEET, Dora—Head of Organ De- 
partment, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

SAUNDESS, Mrs. F. B. — Pianist- 
Teacher, 302 North Marlborough, 
Dallas, Texas. 

SOUTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY of 
Fine Arts. Central Office: Haskell and 
Junius, Dallas; 31 branches, Tele- 
phones T3-1208 and T3-4084. 

SWITZER, Miss Grace — Affiliated 
Teacher and Normal Instructor of 
the ‘Oxford Extension School of 
Piano Playing.’’ 1001 N. Windmere, 
Dallas, Telephone 6-6932. 

TODD, Harold MHart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

WHITTLES — The Southwest's Most 
Complete Music House — 1213 Elm 
Street, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 

WILLIAMS, Philip, Violinist, Professor 
of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
mo Concertmaster, Dallas Sym- 
phony. 


DENTON 

BAIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

DRESSKELL, Miles A., B.S., B.A., M.A. 
—Conductor, Violin, Viola D'Amour, 
Associate Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. 


DRESSKELL, Nadine, B.A., M.A. — 
Piano, Denton, Texas. Available for 
concerts. 


JONES, William E. — Director of Mu- 
sic, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A.—Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, 
Author of Helpful Hints to Singers 
and The Child Voice, Editor of The 
Southwestern Musician, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton. 


WIESEMANN, Carl—Organ and Piano. 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton; Organist and Choirmaster, St. 
Matthews Cathedral, Dallas. 


FT. WORTH 

BRANDEIS, Helen—Teacher of Voice 
Venzoni Method. Piano. Swiss Blair 
Conservatory, 3738 East 4th St., phone 
3-5515. 

BRIGHAM, John — Tenor. Affiliated 
with Texas Christian University, Di- 
rector of Harmony Club Chorus. 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. 
Choir, 1500 Cooper St. Telephone 
2-2452. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone Sing- 
er, Teacher. Conductor, Texas Chris- 
tian University. Private Studio 1125 
College Avenue. Director, University 
Christian Church Choir, Euterpean 
Club Chorus. Music Study Club Cho- 
rus, Fort Worth. 


LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. Mutual Home Blidg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


MARTIN, Marian Douglas — Pianist- 
Teacher—Affiliated with Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

McNEELY, Mr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin — 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Fort Worth. 


MORRIS, Brooks — Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


NEELEY, Mrs. Roger C. Soprano 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe Bivd., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Telephone 4-9482. 


ORUM, Dot Echols — Teacher of 
plano and organ. Hammond elec- 
tric organ in _ studio. New resi- 


dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. Tel. 
ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
ius Thor, first violin; George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock. 
Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violoncelila. 
Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 
Conner, Manager, 21 Conner Ave., 
Fort Worth. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Schoo! of 
Fine Arts — Major Fields: Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Organ, and School Music. A faculty 
of accomplished artists with wide teach 
ing experience. Summer Term June 1 
to August 20. Write for information 
Law Sone, President. 

THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Tex- 
as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Pro Arte String Quartet Ensemble- 
Playin. Theory, Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher 
President Fort Worth Conservatory 
affiliated with Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 

WHITLOCK, E. CLYDE — Violin-The- 
ory. Fort Worth Conservatorv. 


GEORGETOWN 
MEYER, Henry E. — Dean of Music 
Southwestern University Piano, Or- 
gan and Voice. Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 
ton, ‘l’exas. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Music 
— Mozart Hammond, Director — All 
branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane, Pianist-Teacher, 210 
Marshall Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

MORGAN, Katherine B. — Teacher of 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, The 
Bible and Music, Psychology af 


Music, etce.—1117 Jackson 3lvd., 
Houston. Lehigh 7646. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS — 530 Lovett Blvd. Homer 


Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 
POWELL, Mary Louise — Piano and 
Organ, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville. 


LAMESA 
KING, Conway E. — Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band Instruments; formerly di- 
rector 343rd. F. A. Band, 9$<Uth Div- 
. E. F.; High School Band, Lamesa, 
Telephone 86. 


LUFKIN 
REDING, Mrs. Truman Esther—Teach- 
er of Piano — Progressive Series — 


415 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030. 


SAN ANGELO 
BRUMBELOW, Carl — United States 
Army. 


SAN ANTONIO 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart — Soprano — 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights. Teach- 
er of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J.—305 W. Russell Place, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

HERTWIG, Meta, B.M., — Teacher of 
Piano, Harmony, Theory, Class and 
Individual Studio. 343 Blum Street, 
C 1115. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Mu- 
sic Department. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Music Department—Complete courses 
for degrees. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Dunning Normal 
Teacher. Creative, Pre - School, State 
Credits. 1419 S. St. Mary's, Telephone 
K-055-J. 

STAFFELL, Tekla Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY MUSIC DE- 
PARTMENT, Alton Clay Pierce, Di- 
rector. 


STEPHENVILLE 

COFFIN, Mildred and Berton—Sopra- 
no and Baritione; Song Recitals and 
Operatic Duets. John Tarleton Col- 
lege, Stephenville, Texas. 

FROH, Charles Wesley — Professor of 
Fine Arts. Head Dept. of Piano, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville. 


WACO 

CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY, 
Austin at Ninth—Music - Arts - Dra- 
matics-Dancing, Phone 7215. 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A.M., B. Mus., 
Mus. D. Teacher of piano. Chairman 
School of Music, Baylor University, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano. 
Theory. Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodel Sholem, 

aco. 

ROZSA,. Bela Artist-Instructor in 
Piano, Baylor University School of 
Music and Allied Arts. 

THOMPSON, James — Teacher of Vio- 
lin-Director of Baylor Symphony 
Baylor University School of Music. 


WICHITA FALLS 

AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 

DAVIS, Pearl Calhoun—Studio Apart- 
ment, Kemp Kort No. 5 

KIKER, Charles — Teacher of Piano — 
Associate Teachers: Ivy Eddlemon, 
Piano; Arthur Davis, Violin, 2140 
Avenue H, Telephone 4606. 

NELSON, Eitel Allen — Violinist-Com- 
poser-Teacher — 1607 Hayes St., 
Wichita Falls. 

tAUB, Stanley Miles—Violinist, Teach- 
er of Violin, Graduate Institute of 
Musical Art. Studio, 1801 Elizabeth, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


CHICAGO 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt. President. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY — Kimball 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 
Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Rudolph 
Ganz President. 


LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing 
3475 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Concert 
Management 8853 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. 

SAMOILOFF SCHOOL OF SINGING 
AND OPERA ACADEMY—Master Vo- 
cal Pedagogue, 610 South Van Ness, 
Los Angeles. 


ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC—Accredited, Leading teachers in 
all branches. 323 South estern Ave., 
Los Angeles. Four branches. 


NEW YORK 
ALBERTI, Solon—Vocal Coach, Teach- 
er of Singing. Hotel Ansonia, Broad- 
way at 73rd, N.Y 
ALLISON, Irl — President National 
Guild Piano Teachers, Inc., 745 River- 
side Drive, New York. 


CAHOON, Helen Fouts — Teacher of 
Singing — 200 West 57tht St., New 


York City, For appointments, circle 
6-0538. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ASPER, Frank — Organist ,Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Available for recitals and dedi- 
cations. 
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At a Member Institution of the 


Study Music in Texas.... 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Roxy Harriette Grove, M. A., Mus. D. 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Branon, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wyle 
Director Department of Music 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 

Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M. A., M. M. 
Director Depax rtment of Music 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B. M., M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, M. A., Mus. D. 
Dean Department of Music 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 


Nacogdoches, Texas 
Ida Pritchett, B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Alpine, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


T. Smith McCorkle, B. M., M. A., Ph. D. 


Director of the School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

Paul M. Riley, M. M. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy 
El Paso, Texas 

Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

George Anson, M. A. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Alton Pierce, M. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B. A., M. 
Chairman Department of ‘tusic 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

I. E. Reynolds, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Edinburg Junior College 

Edinburg, Texas 

Department of Music 

Mildred S. Kethley, M. M., Director 


Hardin Junior College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B. M., M. A. 
Director Department of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 

Dallas, Texas 

Ivan Dneproff 

Director Department of Fine Arts 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

R. Berton Coffin, M. M. : 
Chairman Department of Music 


Kilgore College 

Kiigore, Texas 

V:rginia Estes, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman Department of Music 


Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Elwood R. Priesing, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

Carl Brumbelow, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Ruth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Washington County Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 

Chairman Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W. Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M. 
Director 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 
Director 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond 
Director 


Southern School of Fine Arts 
Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B. S., B. M. 
President 


Southwestern School of Fine Arts 
Dallas, Texas 

Clyde Jay Garrett, Mus. Ed. D. 
President 

Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 

Miriam Gordon Landrum 
Director 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1942-1943 


WALLACE R. CLARK, B. A., B. M., President 
Chairman Department of Music Dean School of Music 
West Texas State Teachers College Southern Methodist University 
Canyon, Texas Dallas, Texas 


. GRADY HARLAN, B.M., Ph.D., Mus. D., Sec. 
Professor of Music 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D. 
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WILFRED C. EAIN, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 
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JEANNETTE TILLETT 
Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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